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CHAPTER 1 


A STKANGE MEETING 

"A Nl) now, Judy darling,” said Peter Manning 
xA. smilingly," weTe going to the noisiest, funniest 
theatre in London, and ITl have that frown off 
your face before you're half-an-hour older!" 

Judy Frensham smiled; she had been smiling 
most of the day, but it was like Peter to accuse 
her of frowning. In fact the whole day, a joyous 
round of fun and gaiety, had been typical of Peter; 
.she was sure that no one else of her acquaintance 
could possibly have helped her to enjoy herself 
as she had done. 

And it wa.s glorious to be happy and carefree, 
to feel that there was no need to worry about what 
happened in the next hour; to be absolutely sure 
that whatever she wanted would be done—provi¬ 
ding, of course, that her requests were reasonable, 
although she knew that Peter was capable of doing 
the maddest things imaginable. 

"Supposing I refuse to go to the theatre with 
you?” she demanded roguishly. "I am not sure, 
Peter, that my aunt would approve of it. And of 
course I never do anything that she would not 
like.” 
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“Do you know,” said Peter, “I’m half-inclined 
to believe you would refuse to go to a theatre if 
you really thought Mrs. Garton would disapprove. 
You’re remarkably faithful to her, aren't you?” 

Judy was still smiling, although her handsome 
young companion knew that she was feeling more 
serious now. He was half sorry that he had taken 
up her challenge; until then not a single moment 
of the day had been marred, by serious thoughts, 
and for the first time for years he knew Judy as 
she really was, away from the dark, forbidding 
influence of Mrs. Rachel Garton. 

Dark and forbidding! They were the words that 
always sprang to his mind when he thought of 
Judy’s aunt—although he tried to think of her as 
little as possible. He knew that there was just one 
reason why he had been allowed to keep Judy 
company that day; he was reputed to be wealthy, 
and Mrs. Garton had been trying, for many years 
to find a wealthy .suitor for her niece and ward. 

Peter had known Judy on and off for yeans, and 
yet he admitted to him.'^elf that he knew very little 
about her. And when the opportunity had pre.sented 
itself, that morning, for them to have a whole day 
together, he had jumped at the chance. 

He was gay and irresponsible on the surface, 
was Peter Manning, but he was by no means as 
casual as he made out. Many men would have felt 
themselves in love with Judy, had they had the 
same feeling towards her as he did, but he was by 
no means sure of himself. 
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He had been back from Africa where he had 
lived for the past two years, only for a few days, 
and it was a fact that he had thought very little 
of Judy while he*had been away. Now, however, 
he realised that her quiet loveliness had a fas¬ 
cination which no one had ever exerted over him 
before, but he told himself several times that it 
was madness to think that because a girl could 
make his heart leap‘in anticipation, he was in 
love. * 

Peter Manning, in fact, for all his wit and humour, 
and his constant stream of laughter and jokes, 
was a cautious young man, and he had not the 
slightest desire to pledge himself to Judy—or, in 
fact, to anyone—-without being absolutely sure that 
he was in love, and that the love would last for the 
whole of his life. 

For her part, Judy liked Peter; and that was 
as far as she had ever thought about him. After 
all, who could help liking a man who was so full 
of odd little mannerisms, whose words could never 
be anticipated, and Whose grey eyes were always 
sparkling with .secret humour? 

But at the moment, as they sat opposite each 
other across the damask-covered table of a small, 
exclusive restaurant in London, she had forgotton 
that, and was feeling serious. She could not help 
feeling serious where her aunt was concerned. 

“Yes,” she said in answer to his question, “I 
am faithful to her. After all, but for her generosity 
I shoiild be penniless and alone. Do you know that. 
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apart from Aunt Rachel, I have not a single living 
relative? ” 

"I didn't know you were as lonely as that,” 
admitted Peter, immediately feeling more sorry 
for Judy than he would have believed possible a 
few minutes before. Anyone whose only relative 
was the strange, handsome—it was the one word 
that suited her, he thought—Mrs. Garton, was 
deserving of sympathy. 

He did not allow the th'ought to make itself 
evident. 

" But you have .some friends, surely? ” he went on. 

"Friends up to a point,” admitted Judy. "There 
is no one I can really talk to. But”—the cloud 
disappeared from her eyes, and she laughed lightly, 
with a silvery note that always made him feel that 
he was in love with her—" I musn't start unburden¬ 
ing myself to the only rich young man I've met 
for weeks!” 

Peter grimaced, and regarded his companion in 
mock anger. 

"So you make a habit of meeting rich young men 
every other week or so, do you?” 

"I don't have an opportunity of avoiding it,” 
Judy said lightly. "But we musn't get serious, 
Peter. Let's go to this wonderful theatre you've 
promised me." 

She was anxious not to proceed with the subject, 
for she had a feeling that she had already said more 
than she should have done. Actually, the happiness 
of the day which she had had was now having its 
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inevitable effect—she was regretting the hfe she 
was forced to lead, month after month, in the rather 
grim old house in Hampshire, with her aunt and 
the servants as l*er only companions. She had told 
the truth when she had said that there was no one 
she could talk to, in confidence. In fact it was a 
year or more since she had a heart to heart talk with 
anyone, which explained the fact that her words 
had come out, rathw too quickly; and now she 
realised that she hdU been indiscreet. 

She smiled to her.sclf as she imagined what her 
aunt would say if she could have overheard this 
conversation. Mrs. Garton would have been 
horrified! 

But if she wanted to change the subject, Peter 
Manning had other ideas, and he was a young man 
who made a habit of getting w'hat he wanted. In 
many ways, Peter's life had been too easy, for he 
was, as jufly knew, quite rich, and he had never 
wanted for anytliing in his life. 

On the other hand, he had spent a great deal of 
time abroad, and .she had heard stories of his adven¬ 
tures with wild beasts and the hundred-and-one 
dangers which surrounded a man who ventured 
into the wilds of unknown lands, where white men 
at least had never been before. To Judy, whose life 
was confined to such a small world, there was a 
breath of the great open spaces in Peter Manning, 
and there had been from the earliest time she could 
remember. 

" I'm offended,” he said, unexpectedly, and looking 
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into his eyes, Judy was inclined to believe that for 
once he really meant what he said. 

“But why on earth should you be, Peter?’’ 

"Because,’’ he said, screwing bis face into a 
ferocious scowl, “you told me that you hadn’t 
opened your heart to anyone for years, and then 
you immediately refuse to go on. In other words, 
Judy darling, you admit that you have no desire 
to confide in me. Wouldn’t you feel offended?’’ 

She could only laugh at the Vay he spoke. 

“I didn’t mean to hurt you,’’ she a.ssured him. 

“The only way you can make up for it,” returned 
Peter, “is to finish what you were going to say.” 
Suddenly his scowl relaxed, and his smile was very 
warm as he leaned towards her. " Please do, Judy. 
After all, we’ve known each other so long, one way 
and another, that you ought to be able to talk to 
me, even if you feel you can’t trust anyone else.” 

Judy nodded slowly; her heart leapt at his words, 
for she knew she could rely on him, and she realised, 
also, that he did not put her w'ords or her behaviour 
down to the fact that she was trying to gain his 
interest because—well, because he was rich. 

“Well,” she said hesitantly, "there isn’t a great 
deal to tell you, Peter. You know that after my 
mother died, five years ago, I went to live with Aunt 
Rachel.” 

"I was away at the time,” said Peter, "but I 
knew what had happened, Judy.” 

“ Of course,” Judy went on, “ I had never imagined 
that mother was poor, I thought that—that when 
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she left me, I would be dei)endent on no one. Instead 
of that, there was nothing but debts left behind, 
and Aunt Rachel was splendid in paying them all. 
I don't know what would have happened if she had 
not come to the* rescue.” 

"I know," Peter said again. "My father told me 
what had happened, after I returned from my trip 
to South America—the first time in my life that 
1 had been abroad.”, 

Peter could have told her something else, although 
he did not do so. He could have .said, knowing it 
to be the truth, that his father had offered to pay 
the debts which had accumulated during the three 
years that Judy’s mother had been ill. But Rachel 
Garton, although .she had ai)preciated the offer, 
had rcfuvsed to allow anyone outside the family 
to shoulder the burden. 

Peter and his father had realised there was some¬ 
thing .strange about that refusal, for the debts had 
amounted to some thousands of pounds, and Mrs. 
Garton, a widow, was believed to be in very poor 
circumstances. 

However, the bills had been paid, and Judy had 
gone to live with her aunt, some .seven miles away 
from the village of Wittling, where she had lived 
all her life. 

Mark Manning, Peter’s father, was the Squire of 
Wittling, and he had known and respected Judy’s 
parents for many years. He could only see the 
tragedy of that family, however, and he had been 
anxious to help the girl in every way possible. 
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Judy Frensham had certainly had a strange life 
for a girl who was not yet twenty-one. 

She had been away at school when her father 
had bought the house at Wittling. Returning there 
one holiday, she had fallen in loveTwith the place, 
and she had been amused by a long-legged, harum- 
scarum young man, by name Peter Manning, who 
happened to be the Frenshams’ next-door-neighbour. 

Then she had gone back to school, and during 
the term her father had died, ^t that time Judy 
had been nearly thirteen, old enough to feel 
grievously sad, but young enough to recover from 
the loss of her parent quickly. Not that she had 
seen a great deal of old Tom Frensham. He had 
always been aloof from his daughter, although she 
knew he was devoted to her. 

Her mother had not been able to recover so 
quickly; in fact Mrs. Frensham had never recovered 
at all. A few months after her husband’s death 
she had collapsed, and for three years she had been 
an invalid, until her passing was a relief from pain 
and suffering. 

During that illness, Judy had met Aunt Rachel 
for the first time. 

Anyone more unlike her mother it would have 
been hard to imagine, for Mrs. Frensham had been 
tiny and pretty, while Rachel Carton was tall, 
heavily built, and handsome in a mannish fashion. 
But .she had taken over the reins of the Frensham 
manage in no uncertain fashion and, after her 
sister’s death, told Judy she must return with her 
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to her house in Hampshire, some distance from 
the Wiltshire village where Judy had lived so long. 

Since that time, Peter Manning had visited the 
hou.se every time he had been in England, and 
therefore Judy was fresh in his mind—although, 
as he reminded himself, he thought very little of 
her when he was out of England. They were good 
friends, and he hardly knew whether it was wise 
to think of the possibility of any deeper attachment 
between them. • 

Home from Affica in the previous week, he had 
gone to Mrs. Carton’s house—called the Gables— 
at the first opportunity. 

Mrs. Carton had received news, that day, that 
she must go north to visit some friends of her late 
husband’s. Judy knew that she went there three 
or four times a year, although she talked very little 
about them. 

It had been Peter who had suggested, as Mrs. 
Carton was going away, that he should take Judy 
to London for the day, and to Judy’s surprise, her 
aunt had graciously given permission. Then Judy 
had realised the truth—that Peter, being the son 
of a rich man, would be looked on with great favour 
by her aunt. 

Judy had not spoken for several moments, but 
she went on slowly, just as Peter was about to 
prompt her. 

“Well—I suppose I’ve been happy with Aunt 
Rachel. It hasn’t been exciting, but there is no 
lack of anything, and I would be ungenerous to 
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complain. And naturally, living under her roof 
as I do, I have tried to obey her in every way 
possible." 

"Even to being pleasant to rich young men?” 
asked Peter lightly. 

Judy shook her head quickly. 

“I shouldn't have said that. Aunt has invited 
several people down to stay for week-ends and I 
know she has been disappointed that I didn't— 
well, like them. But she has never said anything 
about it, and it was mean of nfe to suggest she 
wants me to marry someone rich." 

Peter laughed a little, and patted Judy’s slim 
hand. 

“I shouldn't worry about being mean if I were 
you,” he said. " I think you’re a generous little soul, 
Judy, and I don’t know anyone else who would 
be as faithful to Aunt Rachel as you are. But we 
must hurry, or we’ll miss that theatre." 

"The noisiest, funniest one in London, remember,” 
Judy taunted him, relieved that the other subject 
was finished. 

“Of course. Have I disappointed you to-day?” 

Thus talking lightly, and both of them happier 
after that brief interlude of serious talk, they left 
the restaurant, and started for the Mayfern theatre, 
where there was a musical comedy showing that 
had been very popular. 

Judy had tried her hardest not to let Peter know 
how strange she was feeling that day. Peter was 
so polished, so self-assured, that she did not dare 
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let him think she was nervous. Yet the very noise 
of London traffic, the size of the buildings in the great 
Metropolis, the splendour of the restaurants where 
they had lunched and dined, were all awe-inspiring 
to a girl who had not been to London for the past 
eight years, and who, in fact, rarely visited Win¬ 
chester, the nearest city to the village where she 
lived. 

She did not know that Peter had seen her nervous¬ 
ness, and admired the way in which she had re¬ 
pressed it. He believeW she was thoroughly enjoying 
herself, and that was the chief thing to worry 
about. 

He beckoned a taxi from the hotel steps, and in 
a few minutes it was threading its way through 
the crowded streets of London towards the Mayfern 
theatre. Neither of them spoke a great deal. Judy 
had completely forgotten their conversation, and 
was glancing out of both windows at once—or at 
least trying to!—amazed and fascinated by the 
lights, the throngs of people, and the smooth- 
flowing traffic. 

Peter Manning was telling himself that the girl 
was one in a thousand. How many could have 
associated with that depressing, elderly woman, 
with no young friends to relieve the monotony, 
and yet be as fresh and unspoiled as Judy was? 
Very few, he knew, and he was more glad than ever 
that he had suggested this trip to London. 

It seemed hardly five minutes before the cab 
stopped, and they were inside the brilliantly-lighted 
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theatre. Judy was fascinated by the smartly- 
drcpsed attendants selling chocolates, cigarettes 
and programmes, by the people in evening dress 
sitting about them—although most of the people 
were dressed in everyday clothes, she was glad to 
see—and a hundred other things. 

An orchestra was playing soft music, which seemed 
to merge with the hum of conversation. The faces 
about her were eager for the most part, although 
here and there were men dnd women, old-hands 
at theatre-going, and prepared*to bored by the show. 

Judy admitted to herself that she had not been 
so thrilled in her life before! 

Everything was perfect! Peter was a gallant 
companion, yet never over-stepped the bounds of 
friendship. She had chocolates enough to last her 
for a week, instead of an evening, while there were 
two programmes on her lap—one, Peter said 
jestingly, in case she let the other slip down, and 
was too lazy to pick it up again. That was another 
tjrpical gesture on Peter's part; she had heard it 
said by others that he was a man who lived to do 
the unexpected, and in small ways as well as large, 
he lived up to that reputation. 

"Only another few minutes," he said during a 
lull in the music, " and then the curtain will go up. 
I—why, what on earth is the matter, Judy?” 

His voice lowered as he put that question, after 
breaking off so abruptly. For Judy had suddenly 
gone very pale, and she was staring towards a box, 
higher up in the auditorium. He could see that her 
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body was absolutely rigid, but for the life of* hihi 
he could not understand why. 

And then he saw what Judy was staring at, and 
his own eyes narrowed with the shock of the surprise. 

Judy was looking towards the people in the box 
—and at one person there in particular. A tall, 
dignified, well-dressed woman had just entered, 
and was about to sit down. 

It was Rachel Carton—who was supposed to be 
with her late husband’s family in the North of 
Kngland. Yet she was here, in the Mayfern theatre; 
which meant that she had lied to Judy! 



CHAPTER II 


AN EXPLANATION 

F or perhaps two minutes Judy Frensham sat 
staring at the woman she knew so well, so 
surprised that she could hardly think. It was 
Peter who drew her out of herself, by gripping 
her arm gently and whispering: 

“Be careful, Judy. Someone will see you, and 
then the whole theatre will be looking your way." 

Nothing could have been calculated to make Judy 
turn away so quickly. She looked now at Peter, 
and he could see the surprise~the disbelief! -in 
her eyes. 

"It doesn’t seem possible!’’ she exclaimed. 

“I suppose it is her, and not someone just like 
her?’’ 

“I’m absolutely certain,” Judy said wonderingly. 
“ You can see her lorgnette, Peter, and few women 
use a lorgnette these days. Besides, its her expres¬ 
sion, and I recognise the dress. She has worn it 
occasionally when we’ve had visitors at the Gables.” 

"Then that makes it certain,” admitted Peter. 
"Well, there’s nothing you can do, Judy. The 
curtain will be going up almost any time now, and 
you won’t be able to see her. Perhaps,” he added 
thoughtfully, "she returned from the North earlier 

M 
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than she expected, and knowing you were with me, 
decided to come down here.” 

"But we left the Gables earlier than she did, 
Peter! She was going to catch the mid-day train, 
which would not have taken her to Manchester 
until five o’clock. She couldn’t have gone to Man- 
che.ster and then came back here in the time.” 

That was true, Peter acknowledged, and there 
was certainly a mystery here that would take some 
explaining. • 

" Yc-cs. Well, what would you like to do? Miss 
the noisiest, funniest show in London, and go some¬ 
where else, or shall we .stay here and try and enjoy 
the fun?” 

Judy hesitated; for a moment she was tempted 
to say that she would like to get out, so that she 
could try and think about this astonishing meeting. 
But she realised that it would be unkind to Peter, 
while she saw no object in talking about her aunt’s 
appearance in London. 

Either Mr>,. Garton had changed her plans at 
the last minute—which was most unlike her—or 
she had deliberately lied. And now Judy found 
herself thinking of tho.se other vLsits to the "north,” 
All of them had been unexpected, all had started 
when a letter had arrived with the morning post. 

Was it possible that her aunt always came here, 
that the visits to Manchester were fictitious? 

It was possible, of course, but Judy realised it 
would be impossible for her to be sure, for some time 
at least. And perhaps it would be wiser if she tried 
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to forget that Aunt Rachel was in the same theatre, 
and concentrated on the show. Not that she 
expected to be able to do that very easily. Her 
mind was in too much of a whirl for her to concen¬ 
trate on anything. 

This thought had hardly flashed through her 
mind when the curtain went up. The opening scene 
of the musical comedy was a glorious one, with 
at least thirty chonis girls on the stage, all dressed 
in shimmering, glittering clothes, and with two 
clowns whose antics brought chuckles of laughter 
from the house even in the first few minutes. 

To her surprise, Judy found she was able to keep 
her interest on the play and the players, and as 
Peter glanced at her from time to time, he told him¬ 
self with a .smile that the novelty of a big London 
show had successfully made Judy forget that strange 
discovery. 

But it was queer indeed—and he was inclined to 
think that it was part and parcel of the strangeness 
of Rachel Carton, who had so surprised his father 
when she had declared and later proved herself able 
to clear the debts on Thomas Frensham's estate. 

There was a mystery here—and Peter Manning 
thought it would be an excellent idea if he tried to 
think it out, and perhaps learn just what it meant. 

Little did he realise that he would be plunged 
into it, and to the sequence of events which followed, 
far more whole-heartedly and, in fact grimly, than 
he had ever dreamed! 
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Rachel Garton enjoyed the first act of the musical 
comedy, particularly because she had not expected 
the opportunity of coming to the Mayfern. The 
man she had come to visit rarely allowed her any 
pleasures—one of the reasons for the woman's 
grimness where Judy was concerned. 

But Jules Renauld had his own reasons for the 
visit to the theatre. 

She had known Renauld for many years, and she 
did not know whether she hated or feared the man 
most! One thing was certain; she was in his 
clutches, and she must do exactly as he told her, 
or she would rue the consequences to the end of 
her life. That was one of the reasons why she lied 
to Judy about her visit to London; Renauld had 
told her that no one must know where she was when 
she left the Gables. 

Why he insisted on that secrecy she did not know, 
but it was a concrete fact, and she knew better 
than to disobey him. 

She had not the slighte.st idea that Judy was in 
the audience that roared with laughter as the show 
went on, and she had no mis-givings on that score. 
It would be too fantastic, she had told herself, 
for Judy and Peter Manning to choose that one 
theatre to visit. But the long arm of coincidence, 
which had such a vast influence on the lives of 
puny mortals, had stretched out, and she was at 
the beginning of a period during which she wished, 
time and time again, that she was dead! 

All unconscious of the clouds gathering about 
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her, she relaxed as the lights went up after the 
first act, and looked round at Renauld. He was 
sitting at her side, his plump face creased in a 
smile. 

"Well, Rachel? Did you enjoy it?" 

"Yes, Jules, very much indeed.” 

"Exellent, excellent!” Jules Renauld had been 
bom a Frenchman, but he was now a naturalised 
Englishman. He had lived in the country for so 
long that he retained very few of *the French maner- 
isms that might have been expected of him. 

Rachel Garton did not know just what his activi¬ 
ties were although she was aware that no trick was 
too base for him to employ, and that he was un¬ 
scrupulous as few men could be. From time to time 
she had certain orders—and that was to entertain 
young men at the Gables. For this, Jules Renauld 
repaid her in the only way he considered necessary. 
He held his tongue, where he could have spoken, 
and made it impossible for her to avoid a long 
sentence in prison. And Rachel Garton told herself 
she would rather die than serve that sentence! 

There was one dark deed in her past which 
Renauld had discovereil, and he did not hesitate 
to force her, by means which amounted to nothing 
short of blackmail, to do what he wanted. 

"And the next act,” Renauld assured her after 
a pause, "is even better than the first, Rachel. 
It is not often you have an evening like this when 
you come to see me, eh?” 

"It certainly is not,” admitted Rachel Garton. 
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Renanld chuckled, a high-pitched sound that made 
people below him, in the stalls, glance up in surprise. 

"You would understand more, my dear, if I told 
you that I am going to introduce you to the leading 
man! James Carteret, that young man with the 
wonderful baritone voice, is going to be your next 
visitor, Rachel! That is why we have come here. 
I have no desire for him to be seen visiting my 
house, and as the mountain won’t go to Mahommed, 
Mahommcd must^o to the mountain. Now you 
understand, eh?” 

That little mannerism of ending most of his 
sentences with the question "eh?” was one of the 
few that still clung to him. Somehow it managed 
to lend a sinister note to everything he said and 
which, allied to his suave, unctuous voice, made 
Rachel Carton more than ever afraid of the man. 

Her heart sank as she heard his explanation. 
So she was to be used again for that mysterious 
purpose, which she had never asked about and which, 
in fact, was absolutely unknown to her. All she 
did know was that these men—friends or acquain¬ 
tances of Renauld’s—visited her, usually for a 
week-end, and then went away. Very rarely did 
she ever meet them again. 

Only three weeks ago she had had her last visitor 
—the man who had made Judy think that her aunt 
liad wanted her to fall in love with him!—had been. 
Usually five or six weeks passed between each man, 
and she had hoped that even longer might elapse 
this time. When she was entertaining men for 
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Jules ’Renauld, she was always reminded of the 
crime she had committed, and the fact that she 
would never be free of the hold that Renauld had 
over her. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ When will he be coming? ” 

"On Friday, my dear, on Friday. And you will 
be extra pleasant with him, because he is most 
important.” 

“I will do everything I can,” Rachel Garton 
assured him, and then—to try Snd ease her mind 
of the burden—she looked down into the great 
auditorium, with hundreds of dark heads and white 
faces, like those puppets prepared to jump and nod 
and shake their heads at the pull of a string. 

And then, like Judy Frensham, she went rigid! 

Renauld realised it, and followed her gaze before 
he spoke. He did not see anything unusual— 
unless it was the startlingly pretty girl sitting next 
to a fair-haired young man, who was laughing and 
chatting, and obviously very much in love—as 
Jules Renauld thought. 

He spoke at last. 

“You have seen a ghost, Rachel?” 

With a great effort, Rachel Garton turned away 
from the people below. She had seen a ghost; that 
Judy was here seemed absolutely incredible. Yet 
it had happened, and if Renauld learned that, and 
thought Judy had recognised her aunt, his rage 
would be terrible. 

“No-no—it is nothing!” 

Renauld's voice was suddenly harsh. 
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“Nothing, eh? I do not believe you! Tell me 
the truth, or you will regret it!” 

Just for a moment Rachel Carton tried to sjbefel 
herself to persist in her denial. Then she saw the 
hard, steely eyes of the fat man at her side, and 
she was afraid—afraid! 

“I—I’m sorry, Jules. But I was hoping that I 
would not be recognised. Someone—someone down 
there knows me, and I am aware that you are 
anxious no one sWbuld know I come to London, 
and do not go to Manchester, as I pretend.” 

Kenauld’s brow darkened. 

“That is true. I do not desire anyone to know 
wliere you are, and who you are with. Tims! 
I .should have known better than to bring you here, 
to a public place. But it cannot be helped. Is it 
a man, or a woman?” 

“A—a woman.” 

Renauld eyed the woman shrewdly, and his lips 
curled. 

“It would almost seem,” he said, "that you are 
reluctant to tell me who had caused you so much 
alarm, my dear Rachel. It is not wise, I assure 
you, to be reluctant in giving me information. 
Who is she?” 

The last question was snapped out like a pistol 
shot, and Rachel Carton could hold out no longer. 

She had prayed that he need not know; she 
knew what manner of man he was, and she was 
desperately anxious he should never meet Judy. 
In her own way, Rachel Carton was fond of the 
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child~as she still called Judy-for she was aware 
of her unusual beauty, and she knew that Renauld 
would want to see more of the girl; Renauld's 
reputation was a bad one indeed. 

But she could not hold out. 

"It is my niece, Jules. She is down there, with 
a friend~a young man who, I hope, will shortly 
ask for her hand in marriage.” 

"Yes?” Renauld’s eyes gleamed. "Which one, 
Rachel. Not, by some strange dhance, that remark¬ 
ably lovely young lady with the fair-headed com¬ 
panion?" 

A glance at Rachel Carton’s face was sufficient 
answer, and the man chuckled unpleasantly. 

"So you would hide such a beauty from me, 
Rachel. I do not think it is kind of you. We must 
make sure, before the night is over, that we arc 
introduced!” 
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MUTUAL dislike! 

J UDY FRENSHAM did her best not to look 
towards the bo0£ where her aunt was sitting 
during the first interval, and she succeeded. She 
did not know that Peter, while talking merrily 
and helping her to eat chocolates, had glanced at 
the box several times, and had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that whether Rachel Carton had lied to her 
niece or not, she certainly was with an unpleasant 
looking companion. 

He disliked Jules Renauld on sight. 

But he did not think too much about it, and soon 
they settled down to enjoy the second act of the 
comedy. 

One of the stars of the show who had appeared 
comparatively little in the first act, made more 
appearances this time, and even Peter Manning 
was forced to admit the beauty of the man’s baritone 
voice. Moreover, James Carteret, one of the most 
famous musical-comedy actors of the day, was a 
pleasant-looking man. 

Peter had met him several times off the stage, 
and he knew him for a likable enough fellow, who 
was refreshingly modest about his success. 
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Judy had seen pictures of him in the weekly papers, 
and once she had seen a talking picture in which 
he had acted and sang, while frequently his voice 
could be heard over the radio. 

But in this vast hall there was something romantic, 
something inspiring, about the way in which he sang. 

He held the audience enthralled, and when he 
had finished each song, the applause was tumultuous. 
Judy's hands clapped together enthusiastically, 
and Peter Manning told himsdf that excited and 
happy as she was now, her beauty was even more 
astonishing than it was normally. Yes, he could 
not prevent himself from feeling her attraction, and 
although he covered his feelings carefully, he was 
rapidly coming to the conclusion tha*- he was in love. 

A strange way to approach so important a fact; 
but then Peter Manning was in many ways a strange 
man. He had never been seriously attracted by 
a woman before, although he had met some of the 
most beautiful women in London. That Judy, 
whom he had known for so long, should at last stir 
his emotions was as strange, perhaps, as the way 
in which he looked on love. 

Peter Manning, a man who always created the 
impression that he was absolutely self-possessed 
and self-assured, was actually verj uncertain of 
himself, always afraid that he would do the wrong 
thing, in matters both large and small. 

Excepting in one direction. 

Experience had taught him that if he disliked a 
man on sight, that man was to be distrusted. It 
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was a gift which he had often had cause to be 
thankful for, but never to the same degree as he 
would be in the next few weeks! 

The curtain went down for the second and last 
interval, and Peter Manning immediately stood 
up, promising to fetch ices, for the house was getting 
warm now. Judy found herself alone with her 
thoughts—and naturally they reverted to her aunt. 

She glanced up at the box, and saw that the 
older woman was alone and—what was more 
important, she was signalling! 

Aunt Rachel knew she was here! 

Judy smiled back mechanically, her heart in 
turmoil. She would be expected to meet her aunt 
after the show; that much was certain. Somehow 
this strange encounter had spoiled the day which 
had been so splendid in every other way. 

But she did not show what she was feeling, even 
though she was glad when someone moved along 
the row of seats, and forced her to look away from 
Rachel Carton. Next time .she glanced up the older 
woman was not in the box, and Peter was back, 
carrying two tubs of ice-cream, and four w'ooden 
spoons. 

" Why four spoons? ” Judy demanded suspiciously. 

“One each for the strawberry ice, and one each 
for the vanilla,” Peter said quickly. But he added 
shrewdly. “Now what's been worrying you, Judy? 
Have you been thinking about the ogre?” 

“You mustn't talk of Aunt Rachel like that,” 
Judy reprimanded. “But—she saw me, Peter!" 
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"Did she, by jove! And did she look annoyed?” 

"No. She smiled pleasantly enough.” 

"Then that means I have been forgiven for 
bringing you here,” Peter said lightly. "We will 
go round that way at the end of the show, so that 
I can pay my respects. I-” 

"Excuse me, sir.” 

Peter broke off as an attendant—a man in evening 
clothes but with ordinary tie instead of a bow— 
came towards them. He was* carrying a tray and, 
somewhat to the discomfort of people he had 
passed, he bowed and held the tray towards Judy. 

“Thank you.” Judy coloured at the confusion 
which had been caused by the message coming to 
her, and took the card which rested on it. Peter 
restrained himself from asking questions, and 
finished his ice-cream, while Judy read the wording 
on the back of the card. 

He felt ridiculou.sly pleased when she handed it 
to him to read, without questioning. 

“It’s a strange evening, isn’t it?” she asked. 
“I can’t understand it, Peter.” 

"No-o,” said Peter .slowly. 

He read the printed words first, and learned that 
the card belonged to a Mr. Jules Renauld, who 
lived at Park Place, Mayfair. But the writing was 
obviously a woman’s, and he read: 

"Please bring Peter with you to the box at the 
end of the show. I would like you both to meet a 
friend of mine.” 
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The friend, thought Peter, was Mr. Renauld— 
the fat, red-faced companion of Rachel Carton, 
and the man to whom he had taken an instantaneous 
dislike! 

"Of course, we shall have to go round,” Judy 
said, as Peter finished reading. "It would be 
impossible for us not to.” 

Peter Manning disliked doing things that he 
"had” to do, but he raised no objection. As a 
matter of fact he w§s looking forward to meeting 
Renauld face-to-face. 

Something within him warned the man that there 
was more mystery in this appearance of Mrs. Carton 
in London than there appeared on the surface, and 
he had no real objection to obe5dng what was, in 
effect, an order. 

Only one thing disturbed him, and that was the 
fact that the incident had marred Judy's enjoyment 
of the theatre. In fact in the third act the only time 
she really lost herself was when she was listening to 
James Carteret. 

Peter leaned forward to her once, and his lips 
were curving in a roguish smile. 

‘‘I shall be jealous of Carteret soon,” he said. 

Judy had to stop herself from laughing aloud. 

"Jealous about me!" she whispered, "I don’t 
think you would be jealous about anyone, Peter, 
and certainly not a country 'cousin' you've seen 
only two or three times in the past five years.” 

" You would be surprised if you knew everything,” 
said Peter Manning, and he told himself it was 
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absurd to admit that his heart was beating faster 
than usual. 

He might be feeling, now, the attraction of this 
beautiful girl to whose charms he had been blind 
for so long, but she had made it quite obvious in 
those few words that she was not thinking seriously 
about him. 

Peter smiled to himself, and wondered what she 
would say if she could read liis mind. 

He did not allow himself tq think much about 
that, however, although his mind was working fa.st 
all the time. What was Rachel Carton doing in 
London? Who was Jules Renauld? And why had 
Renauld asked to be introduced to Judy Frensham? 

Peter Manning was clever in many ways, and his 
mind always worked quickly. He was sure in his 
own mind that Rachel Carton would have preferred 
not to see Judy; he was sure also that she had 
deliberately told a falsehood when she had talked 
of going to Manchester. It suggested that Renauld 
had "demanded” their presence in the box. 

Well, it was useless to worry himself; it would 
not be long before he had a better idea of the man, 
and he told himself he would keep his eyes wide 
open, and his wits about him. 

The curtain came down at la$t, after tumultuous 
applause while the whole of the cast of the comedy 
had been lined up on the stage. 'J'hen the audience 
stood to attention while the National Anthem was 
being played. 

Judy gathered her coat then, and soon they were 
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walking towards the exit which, Peter knew, also 
led them to the passage behind the boxes. 

To his surprise, however, the attendant who had 
brought the message to Judy wa.s waiting. 

"If you will please follow me,” he said, "I will 
take you to the box.” 

"Thank you,” said Judy, and Peter followed, 
frowning. He could not understand this. Renauld 
was obviously well known in the theatre, for only 
a frequent patron or someone interested in the place 
itself would have received such careful attention. 

But at last they were standing behind the box, 
while the attendant held the curtains back, and 
Judy entered. 

Rachel Garton, looking paler than usual Peter 
thought, forced a smile. 

"Judy dear, how strange that you should have 
been here! I had no idea I was coming to London, 
and was forced to change my plans at the last 
moment. But I want you to meet an old and trusted 
friend of mine, Mr. Jules Renauld.” 

Judy’s smile was a little reserved as she held out 
her hand towards Renauld. 

Like Peter, she took an instant dislike to the man! 
He was much too fat, his skin was greasy and red, 
and his small eyes looked as though they could be 
very cruel. In fact that was the impression which 
she had of Renauld—that he could be cruel to the 
last degree! 

Peter held the same thoughts—and one other 
that Judy had already cast aside. 
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To Judy that explanation of her aunt’s presence 
in London had seemed genuine. Peter Manning, 
more used to reading people, knew that the older 
woman was labouring under considerable emotion— 
and he was convinced that she had not told the truth. 

What queer business was this? 

He had little time for thinking, however. Jules 
Renauld clasped Judy's hand, and his unctuous 
voice made Peter want to kick him! 

"My dear Miss Judy! I had no idea your aunt 
was keeping such a treasure tucked away in the 
country! It is a crime that London has not had the 
plea.sure of seeing you before! ’’ 

"Thank you,” murmured Judy. 

"And now,” Rachel Garton went on hastily, 
"this is Mr. Peter Manning, Jules. Peter, Mr. 
Renauld.” 

The two men shook hands; Peter found his own 
fingers buried in flabby, warm flesh, and hib dislike 
of the other fellow increased. He hated the man! 

Of course it was absurd to think like that, but 
nonetheless it was true. He had a job to answer 
civilly. 

"How are you, Mr. Renauld?” 

"Quite well, thank you, quite well! Now”— 
the fat man’s eyes twinkled at Judy—" I hope that 
T have a great pleasure in store for you. Miss Judy.” 
He appeared to ignore Peter, and the younger man 
had an idea that the dislike was mutual. "I was 
going to introduce your aunt to Mr. Carteret, but 
I am sure you would like to meet him also.” 
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"You mean—the singer!” Judy exclaimed. 

"None other, my dear young lady! And' I am 
sure that he will be delighted to meet you. And, 
of course, Mr. Manning. Unless you have an 
engagement, Mr. Manning, which you cannot 
break?” 

Peter’s blood boiled. He knew that the other 
was really inviting him to withdraw from the party, 
but nothing was further from his mind. He smiled 
a little, but his eye^were hard, and Jules Renauld 
told himself he disliked the look of this clcan-cut, 
clear-eyed young man, whose chin was uncom¬ 
promisingly firm. 

"I am escorting Miss Frcnsham,” answered Peter. 
"I cannot think of a more pleasant task, Mr. 
Renauld.” 

"And I .should think not!” Renauld hid his 
mortification, but he promised himself a word with 
Rachel about the fellow Manning. Rachel had 
suggested that Manning was a likely suitor for her 
niece’s hand. Well, he would be an unlucky one! 

For Jules Renauld had never seen such devastating 
beauty as this girl possessed! 

Her dark, wavy hair, her deep hazel eyes, wide set 
beneath her broad, smooth brow, her short, straight 
nose and lovely lips, made a picture such as he had 
never seen in his life before. 

And Rachel had never told him of this girl! 

Renauld’s cunning mind was working fast; that 
anyone could possess a beauty that literally 
staggered him seemed unbelievable, and he did not 
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propose to allow Judy Frensham to remain hidden 
in the country. Luckily Rachel Carton would do 
just as he told her, and that would help a great 
deal. 

Nothing of these thoughts were suggested on his 
smihng face, however, as he led the way to the 
dressing-room of the theatre. 

Judy had never been behind the scenes of a 
theatre in her life before, and the hustle and bustle 
fascinated her. The chorus girls were running to 
and fro, a few loud-voiced men were shouting 
instructions, lights kept going on and off; it was a 
strange experience, and one which she would always 
remember. 

But she was excited by the prospect of meeting 
the famous James Carteret more than anything 
else. 

She managed to .squeeze near Peter as they 
threaded their w'ay through the narrow passages, 
and whispered: 

“What is he like, Peter?” 

“I suppose you are thrilled,'' Peter laughed. 
"Well, he is really a little, shrivelled up man, 
about ninety, who barks orders right and left. A 
terrible fellow!” 

"Peter! Won't you please be serious?” 

It would have been impossible for anyone to 
resist the appeal in her voice, and Peter Manning 
answered promptly enough, 

"I’ve met him several times, Judy. He’s a very 
nice fellow really.” 
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"You’ve met him! And you didn’t tell me!” 

“I told you I was jealous!” Peter's eyes gleamed. 

"And I told you that you couldn’t be jealous of 
anything,” Judy retorted quickly. 

Her eyes were gleaming, and Peter could see that 
she was really excited about the coming meeting. 
It was absurd-how often had he told himself that 
this day!~but he did feel jealous that anyone, 
even an actor over whom thousands of girls of Judy’s 
age had lost their heads, should arouse her interest. 

Peter was very thoughtful when they reached 
the stage star’s dressing-room. 

He noticed that Renauld did not knock before 
he went in, which suggested that he was familiar 
with Carteret. He stood aside to let Judy and 
Rachel Carton enter, but went in before Peter— 
an example of bad manners that Peter noticed. 

This was getting stranger and stranger every 
moment, but Peter Manning could not prevent 
himself from feeling afraid. Afraid! It was as 
though .some second sense warned him of the 
danger ahead, but he was unable to see clearly 
enough to save Judy Frensham many bitter weeks, 
and bitterness of heart. 

Perhaps no one could have done that, while Jules 
Renauld was alive! 
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W ELL, Jim, you did very well to-night,” said 
Jules Renauld, “and lo I have a special 
reward for you!” 

James Carteret stood up quickly. He had been 
sitting at his dressing-table, removing the last of 
his make-up, and he had been surprised by the 
entry of four people, one after the other. Peter 
Manning thought that the man looked frightened, 
but such a thing was unlikely. 

“Thank you.” Carteret was taller than Peter, 
but as broad, and his wor.st enemy must have 
admitted that he was very good-looking. His dark 
eyes gleamed as he saw Judy. 

Jules Renauld chuckled. 

“First I must introduce my friend, Mrs. Carton— 
and then her very lovely niece, James!" 

James Carteret bowed to Mrs. Carton and to 
Judy. He seemed to sense thd admiration which 
the young girl felt for him, and human blood would 
not have run in his veins had he not felt the fascina¬ 
tion of her glowing beauty. 

“I am very pleased to see you both,” he said. 
“ Won’t you sit down?” 
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Mrs. Carton sat with Judy on a settee. Jules 
Renauld said again that it had been an excellent 
performance that evening, and then with a well- 
feigned shock of surprise, glanced across at Peter 
Manning. 

"And of course—my apologies! Mr. Manning-” 

"Hallo, Peter!" James Carteret broke across the 
fat man’s words. "I didn’t see you!” 

"No,” said Peter dryly. “And I think someone 
else managed not to»see me, also.” 

He glanced meaningly at Jules Renauld as he 
spoke and shook hands with James Carteret. 
Renauld's face went a dusky red, and for a 
moment Peter thought the older man was going 
to pick a quarrel. But Renauld controlled his 
rage. 

Mrs. Carton, meanwhile, was feeling more desper¬ 
ately miserable than she had ever done in her life 
before. 

She knew Jules well, and she had often seen young 
men come up against him, only to be brushed away 
without scruple. She had prayed that Renauld 
would like Peter Manning; but the reverse was the 
case, and she was afraid that Renauld might 
seriously interfere with the marriage between Judy 
and Peter. 

Of course, the idea of such a marriage was purely 
her own. She had hoped for it in the past, and this 
time she had come to the conclusion that Peter, 
after several years abroad, was more likely to 
settle down. She had allowed Judy to go to London 
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with him in the hope that they would discover a 
mutual love. 

Perhaps they had; but now Renauld knew about 
Judy—a secret which the older woman had guarded 
jealously for years past. 

What would be the outcome? 

Rachel Garton did not know. But she was afraid, 
now, that the secret of her own past, the skeleton 
that she feared and which was the reason for Jules 
Renauld’s hold over her, would affect others besides 
herself. 

And she did not think she would have the strength 
necessary to defy the man! 

James Carteret also had .seen the dislike between 
Peter Manning and Jules Renauld, and he, too, 
was afraid. 

Many people were frightened of Renauld, whose 
power was considerable, and whose actions were 
often so black! 

But Renauld was smiling and affable at the 
moment. 

“Well, now, everyone is acquainted with each 
other. James, if you are not too tired, I am 
going to suggest a quiet little supper at my 
house.” 

“I shall be delighted," said James Carteret 
simply. 

“That is good. And you can answer for yourself 
and Mi.ss Judy, Rachel? ” 

Those little eyes bored into Rachel Carton's as 
she hesitated, and then nodded. 
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" Of course, Jules. Judy is not used to late nights, 
but I am sure that on this occasion it will not do 
her any harm.” 

"I should think not!” exclaimed Renauld. “And 
you, Mr. Manning? You will share my humble 
fare?” 

Only Judy Frensham, enthralled by the prospect 
which lay ahead, did not notice the veiled hostility 
in those words. Judy was overjoyed that this 
meeting had matertalised now. That her aunt 
knew people in the theatrical world was a tremend¬ 
ous surprise, but she did not let that fact perturb 
her. 

She was here; everyone was well-disposed, and 
there was no fear of reprimand for going to a theatre 
—Judy had in truth been a little afraid of her 
aunt's reaction to the visit. 

Everything was working out wonderfully, Judy 
thought. She could not know the real nature of 
Renauld, and she did not have Peter's keen sense 
of perception. 

What trouble might have been .saved had she 
reacted differently! But she acted as her heart 
prompted; that was one of the things that helped 
to make Judy Frensham as beautiful in spirit as 
she was physically. 

If Judy was blinded to the man's true nature by 
his easy smile and his friendly words, Peter Manning 
was not. He knew that Jules had extended the 
invitation purely because, as Judy's escort, it 
would have been impossible to avoid it without 
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arousing suspicions in the mind of the girl. Actually 
Renauld hated the thought that Peter should join 
them at his house for supper. 

But Peter, knowing this, accepted with a smile. 

"Thank you. I shall be charmed.” 

"Then how long will you be, James? ” 

"I shall be ten minutes, or a little more,” said 
the famous actor. "Perhaps you will excuse me 
while I change?” 

He .smiled towards Judy, jftid then slipped into 
a smaller room leading from that in which the 
visitors were sitting. Judy gazed about her, 
enthralled at the thought tliat she was here, that 
famous people—even royalty, she knew—often 
came to pay their respects to James Carteret and 
other actors who had used the dressing-room. 

Certainly her trip to London had brought 
experiences which she had never expected! 

Carteret was ready in ten minutes, and soon they 
threaded their way through the maze of passages, 
and then went through the empty, silent theatre. 
Judy could not help feeling the strangeness of the 
place, which had been filled with hundreds of 
excited theatre-goers, only half an hour before. , 

It looked bare and deserted. 

Something—she could not prevent the thought 
from leaping into her mind—like her life had been 
until that day! 

Tucked away, as Jules Renauld had said, in the 
country, often seeing no one but the village folk 
for weeks on end, visiting a picture-theatre perhaps 
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once a month, her life had been as dull and desolate 
as this great place seemed now. 

Until to-day! 

She had been excited at the prospect of a trip 
to London with Peter as an entertaining companion, 
and everything had exceeded her expectations. 
But to be here, with these distinguished people, 
forced all thought of other things out of her 
mind. 

A powerful saloon par was outside the stage-door 
of the theatre, and it was large enough for the whole 
party to be seated comfortably. 

Judy hated to admit it, but she was feeling a 
little sleepy and sh<; did not join the conversation 
in the car. In fact only Jules Renauld and, occasion¬ 
ally, Rachel Carton, spoke. 

The journey was a short one. Soon the chauffeur 
pulled up outside an imposing mansion in the heart 
of London, With her heart beating fast, Judy 
stepped out, escorted by Jules Renauld, and walked 
up the short flight of steps leading to the front 
door. 

Carteret walked with Mrs. Carton, and Peter 
brought up the rear. 

He was smiling grimly to himself. 

His pride had always been strong, and never 
before had he entered a house knowing that he was 
not welcome. And certainly there was no welcome 
for him here! Had he followed his inclinations, he 
would have turned tail, and never set foot inside 
the hall. 
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But he was more convinced than ever that Judy 
would need him. 

It had needed something like this to make Peter 
realise how much he really cared for the girl. In a 
few brief hours all his doubts had disappeared. He 
loved her! The fact that there was a possibility 
of danger for her, in the future, made him jealous, 
and desperately anxious to watch over her. 

No matter what happened, he would make sure 
she came to no harm. He w^rs rich, young, and 
active. Jules Renauld, for all his obvious-in fact 
his ostentatious—wealth, meant nothing. 

If need be, Peter would fight tooth and nail to 
prevent the man e.xercising any influence over 
Judy! 

He admitted to himself, however, that there was 
nothing to complain of in Renauld's manner for 
the rest of the evening—or, indeed, the early hours 
of the morning. 

Renauld could not help being .smooth-voiceA 
and unctuous, but he was courtc.sy it.self, and he 
even seemed to thaw towards Peter—-a fact which 
Mrs. Carton and James Carteret saw with relief. 
Judy, increa.singly tired though she became as the 
minutes pa.sscd, enjoyed herself thoroughly. 

Footmen had opened the door; waiters .served 
at the table. The cutlery and glass was priceless, 
the food perfect, and the small glass of champagne 
which Renauld persuaded her to drink was like 
nectar. 

If only she had not been so tired she would have 
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enjoyed it more, but as it was it was like a dream, 
something which could never happen in real life! 

It was nearly one o'clock when Mrs. Garton said, 
a little nervously Peter thought: 

“We had best be going, Jules. We shall be home 
so very late unless we start now.” 

“Home? Nonsense!” exclaimed Jules Renauld. 
“I shall put rooms at your disposal. It is quite 
impossible for you to think of returning to Hamp¬ 
shire to-night.” , 

Rachel Garton did not protest. 

"It is very good of you,” she said. 

“Nonsense,” repeated Jules Renauld. “Mr. 
Manning, I shall be happy if j^ou will accept my 
hospitality for the night, also.” 

Peter hardly knew whether to accept or not. 
One thing was certain. The reluctance that Renauld 
had shown with his other invitations was missing. 
Perhaps the wine had thawed the man. At all 
events, Peter diti not like the idea of looking about 
London for a suitable hotel, and he accepted with 
good grace. 

“Thank you, Mr. Renauld.” 

“Then that is settled. You, James, have not far 

to go. I- Tiens! I had completely forgotten! 

Mrs. Garton, James, has suggested that perhaps 
you would care to spend the week-end at her 
delightful country-house. I am sure you would 
be glad to accept.” 

James Carteret hesitated for a moment. Then 
he nodded. 
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"Thank you, Mrs. Garton, I shall be charmed." 

"I thought you would,” said Renauld, and to 
Peter Manning the man seemed too complacent 
and self-satisfied. 

Something else had occurred to Peter, also. 

The week-end at the Gables had been pre¬ 
arranged! Whether or no Carteret had known of 
it before, Mrs. Garton certainly had. It was 
increasingly obvious that Renauld had some hold 
over the woman. And if P^tcr was not badly 
mistaken, he also held some influence over James 
Carteret. 

If the latter was the case, Peter believed he 
would be able to learn something, for Carteret 
and he were reasonably good fri(*nds. Carteret was 
the older man and, it happened, he had been to 
the same school as Peter, although some years 
before Peter's spell there. Put it was a bond in 
common, and Peter promised himself it was going 
to be a useful one. 

He had no idea of the real truth; in fact the 
affairs of Jules Renauld were so tangled that only 
the fat man himself knew everything. And that 
night yet another skein was being woven, one 
which would bring pain and humiliation on some of 
those present. None of them, in fact, would escape 
entirely from the web without some hurt, some 
bitterness. 

Peter, ignorant of the forces working about him, 
was glad enough to escape from the room in which 
the three men had drunk a night-cap before retiring. 
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Mrs. Garton and Judy were sharing one of the 
rooms in the great house. Peter and James were in 
rooms next to each other’s. This was an opportunity 
which he had not expected and, some time after 
he had heard Jules Renauld pass their doors, he 
slipped to the actor's room. 

lie was clad in his pyjamas and dressing-gown, 
and the night air was chilly. Consequently he 
frowned when there was no reply, and tapped more 
sharply. • 

Still no reply came. 

Peter looked thoughtful, and opened the door. 
It was not locked; nor was James Carteret in 
there! 

Where was the other man? 

Peter stood by the open door, frowning a little 
and unable to understand what had happened. 
He had .said good night at the door half-an-hour 
before, and had seen Carteret enter. But the other’s 
clothes were not there, and his pyjamas were folded 
on the head of the bed. 

Carteret had not yet undressed. 

It was another mystery, and Peter Manning did 
not like it. He waited for another few seconds, and 
then decided that all he could do was to go back 
to his own room. 

He stepped towards it; and then, from some¬ 
where behind him, he heard Renauld’s voice. It 
was harsh, now, and rasping. 

His room door, ten yards away, was opening; 
Peter saw the light, and slipped quickly out of 
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CHAPTER V 

RACHEL carton’s SECRET 

“ understand? ” 

1 1 here was venom in the words which Peter 

Manning lieard, and Jie was startled so much that 
he almost gave away the fact that he was within 
earshot. He conquered the temptation, however. 
It would never do for Rcnauld to know that the 
man of whom he was talking was listening to his 
words, 

Peter hated the thought that he was, in effect, 
eavesdropping, for such a practice was repugnant 
to his upright nature. But he justly felt that the 
circumstances were such that it w'ould be madne.ss 
not to take the opportunity. In fact he was angry 
at the thought that he had not heard the earlier 
part of the conversation. Obviously this was only 
the tail-end. 

What would James Carteret answer? 

i’hat the actor, a wealthy man whose fame was 
world-wide should allow himself to be addressed 
in such a manner as this was remarkable in itself, 
but that he should answer as he did made Peter 
Manning ga.sp silently. 

“Of course, Mr, Renauld. You need not be 
afraid that I shall betray you." 
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“Betray me!” barked Renauld. "You will be 
careful, Carteret, even about thinking of such 
things!” 

Without another word, Jules Renauld banged 
his door! 

Peter could just see James Carteret, and a light 
suspended from tlie ceiling of the passage shone 
down on his strong, handsome face. Peter watched 
—and could hardly believe the evidence of his own 
eyes. 

James Carteret looked as though he had been 
frightened out of his life! His lips were trembling, 
his hands shaking, and for a moment he .seemed 
hardly to have the strength to get to his own room. 
He stepped forward at last, however, looking 
blindly ahead of him. 

What on earth had happened? 

Those last words could not explain the reason 
for such a reaction. Something which had been 
said inside the room must have caused the actor 
to give way .so completely. 

Peter Manning would have given anything in 
the world to have learned the truth, but he did not 
speak. He told him.self that it would be madne.ss 
to declare his presence anrl to allow even Carteret 
to know what he had overheard.. Later he would 
tackle the actor. On that he was re.solvcd. But 
James Carteret was so afraid, at the moment, that 
he would have reported any conversation to Jules 
Renauld as .soon as an opportunity presented 
it.self. 
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Worried more than he could say, Peter closed the 
door of his room and—a precaution which he rarely 
took—locked it. He did not like the way Renauld 
had spoken, and somehow he could not rid himself 
of an impression that Renauld would stop at nothing 
—not even murder—to get his own way! 

Despite his anxieties, however, Peter Manning 
slept well. 

He was awakened at nine o’clock by a loud 
tapping on his door,»aiKl then a man’s voice came: 

" Vour tea, sir, and your bath is ready.” 

"Thanks,” called Peter and hurried to the door. 

The tea was welcome, and so was the warm tub 
that followed it. At ten o’clock, feeling confident 
and capable of tackling any problem that might 
present itself, he went downstairs to the breakfast 
room. 

To his surprise, only Rachel Carton and Judy were 
there. 

"Mr. Renauld has been called to a conference,” 
Mrs. Carton explained, and Peter thought that she 
was looking pale and ill. “Mr. Carteret has gone 
with him.” 

"I see,” Peter said, looking at Judy. 

She was fresher than ever, and her beauty was 
a thing to marvel at. That he was in love with her 
he could not doubt. Her hazel eyes, shining in the 
reflected enjoyment of the previous day, seemed 
to .stab at his heart. 

"Did you sleep well?” Judy asked. 

"Like a top, Judy. And you?” 
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“Thank you, I slept wonderfully. I could hardly 
keep awake long enough to undress!" 

Peter was tempted to ask Mrs, Garton how she 
had slept, but he forced the words back. The 
question was unnecessary! 

There were dark rings about the older woman’s 
eyes, and her handsomeness seemed a thing of the 
past. She was worried—more than worried, she 
was terrified! 

Peter told himself that she was suffering, and 
wondered how many more people were affected 
like that by Jules Kenaultl. But his conversation 
was as light as ever. Judy’s laughter riijpled out, 
like water down h mountainside, and once or twice 
even Mrs. Garton was forced to smile. 

But her laughter did not come. 

Breakfast was finished at last, and then Peter 
said: 

“I suppose you are going to the Gables to-day? ” 

“Yes, we are catching the twelve o'clock 
train,” Mrs. Garton said quickly. “Mr. Renauld 
asked me to apologise for his absence, but it was 
unavoidable.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Peter said. “You won’t 
mind if I come back with you, will you?” 

“Of course not,” said Judy promptly. 

But did she .speak for her aunt ? Or did the older 
woman's eyes narrow, and her lips tighten, when 
she heard the words? 

Peter couldn't be sure, but once again he was 
inclined to think that his pre.scnce would be un- 
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welcome. Nonetheless he decided to make the 
journey with the others. 

He must do something, soon, to get to the bottom 
of the mystery which had sprung up so suddenly. 

The journey from Waterloo to Winchester passed 
quickly enough. Mrs. Garton read a magazine— 
or, thought Peter, pretended to—and he and Judy 
kept up a rippling conversation. For him the 
journey was over all too soon. 

The Gables was sojne distance outside the town, 
but Peter hired a car, and soon they were driving 
through the rolling countryside. It was autumn, 
but the leaves were not yet changing colour, and 
the fields were a brilliant green, A warm sun was 
shining, and outwardly the day was perfect. 

Inwardly-? 

His own mind was in a ferment; Mrs. Garton 
was dreadfully worried; so much was certain. 
Only Judy seemed to be thoroughly contented and 
at peace with the world. 

At last they reached the Gables. 

It was a large, gloomy house, standing in its own 
grounds, which were sadly neglected. The grass 
of the meadows badly wanted cutting, and the 
lawns were untidy. The flower beds, too, were sadly 
in need of attention. 

It looked the home of someone who had once 
seen better days, but who was now impoverished, 
and striving against heavy odds to make ends meet. 

Peter had always felt that Mrs. Garton had spent 
more money than she could afford in paying off 
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the debts left behind by Judy’s mother. Because 
of that, he had believed he understood the reason 
for the neglect of the grounds of the Gables. Now 
he was by no means sure that he was right. 

For a comparatively large house the staff of 
servants was small. There were two young maids, 
a housekeeper, and her husband, who did the odd 
jobs as well as look after the garden. 

Lunch was ready when they arrived, however, 
and Peter thought that Mrs. Qarton seemed to grow 
more cheerful now that she was in her own house. 
He wondered whether she felt happier out of 
Renauld’s immediate company, and could well 
understand it if that were the case. 

Lunch finished, Judy said with a smile in her 
eyes, 

“I have one or two things to do, Peter. Will 
you entertain auntie while I am upstairs?” 

"Of course,” said Peter cheerfully enough. 

He did not feel cheerful; in fact his heart was 
thumping, for he had told himself that when 
the first opportunity arose, he would tax Mrs. 
Carton about the nature of Renauld’s influence 
over her! 

Of course, he had no right to do that. But he 
had convinced himself that Ju4y was now mixed 
up in Renauld’s schemes, and for the girl he would 
do anything. Anything! 

But to his surprise, he did not need to speak. 

For a few seconds they sat in a small room, 
overlooking those untidy lawns. Peter was asking 
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himself how he could best approach the subject, 
when Mrs. Garton said, in a strained voice: 

“Peter—am I right in believing that you care 
for Judy?” 

Peter Manning was so surprised that for a 
moment he was bereft of words. Then he answered 
slowly, 

" You are quite right, Mrs. Garton. Until yester¬ 
day I was not sure of my feelings towards her. 
But now I can assure you, I love your niece.” 

The other woman looked very old and weary, 
but there was an expression in her eyes that made 
Peter wonder what was coming. She looked defiant, 
as though she knew she was taking a grave risk 
and yet had forced Herself to speak. 

“You are really .sure?” 

“I give you my word,” said Peter simply. 

"Then—then save her from Jules Renauld!” 
The words came out like pistol shots, and Peter 
could hardly believe his ears. Mrs. Garton’s eyes 
were blazing, and her hands were clenched. “ Save 
her from that man, I tell you! Marry her, just as 
quickly as the law will allow, so that she may be 
in no danger!" 

After her outburst .she eyed Peter feverishly, 
labouring under her emotions to such an extent 
that her lips were working, and her fingers clenching 
and unclenching in her lap. 

Peter Manning managed to control his expression. 

“If there is any need to save her, from Renauld 
or anyone else, you can be assured that I will do 
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my utmost to do it, Mrs. Carton. But in what 
danger does she stand? ” 

"The danger,” said Mrs. Carton, her voice calmer 
now, yet still quivering with emotion, "of having 
her life ruined by that man. I will tell you frankly, 
Peter, what he demanded—demanded!—of me last 
night! He told me that he proposed to marry Judy, 
within the next two months. And I know Rcnauld 
would not talk like that unless he meant it.” 

A pulse in Peter's temple was beating very fast, 
and his heart felt heavy with rage. But still his 
voice was cool. 

"How could he force her to marry him?” 

"You do not know Jules Renauld,” said Mrs. 
Carton bitterly. “He would find a way; he will 
demand my liolp and, ashamed though I am to 
admit it, I would not be strong enough to refuse 
it. Peter”—she extended a hand, pleadingly— 
"believe me when I tell you I am serious. Judy 
is in grave danger. Marriage to such a man would 
be a farce, a mockery. And yet I am afraid-” 

"Why should you be afraid?” Peter insisted, 
" Her life, and her future, is her own, I am not sure 
that .she cares for me; I am sure she would never 
care for Renauld.” 

The woman’s eyes seemed to burn into his. 

"I tell you that would not matter! You saw last 
night how .she erithu.sed over the glamour of the 
theatre, and the luxury of Rcnauld’s house. Such 
a temptation would be a big one. And—and if 
she objected, Renauld would exert his influence.” 
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Peter stood up, and strode across the room, his 
heart thudding within him. 

" But what influence can such a man exert against 
Judy? She had never met before last night!” 

"The same influence as he exerts over me,” said 
Mrs. Garton in low, monotonous tones, as though 
her spirit had suddenly been quelled. “He will 
tell the truth of my crime; and he will threaten 
to reveal it to the world unless she marries him. 
Knowing Judy, cannot you see that she would agree 
to anything to save me from hurt? Her generous 
nature would respond immediately, gravely though 
I have wronged her.” 

“I can believe tliat,” said Peter Manning. "But 
what crime have you committed, what wrong have 
you done her?" 

For a moment he thought the woman would not 
be able to speak. Her eyes were half-closed, her 
lips were colourless, and she swayed to and fro in 
her seat. 

Then: 

"I will tell you,” she .said. “Only two persons 
in this world—Jules Renauld and myself—know 
th(‘ truth. You will be the third. I know you will 
not u.se it against me, unless it is to help Judy. 
And I shall never protest. If it were necessary 
that 1 should suffer, that I should spend the rest 
of my life in prison, I would accept my cross- for 
that sweet girl’s sake. But”—her voice sank to 
a whisper now, and Peter could hardly hear the 
words as they came—“I have not the strength to 
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do it! I cannot withstand the pressure which that 
man brings to bear! He is evil! I am so frightened 
of him that when he gives me orders, I obey them 
without question, without thought of the hurt it 
might mean for others. You—who are young and 
strong, can fight where I must surrender, time and 
time again.” 

“If you entrust me with your secret,” Peter said 
solemnly, “no matter how black it may be, I will 
never let a word of it pass iny lips unless it is for 
Judy’s sake. That is a vow, Mrs. Garton, which 
I shall never break.” 

She nodded: -only by that motion did he know 
that .she had heard him. And then she spoke again. 

“I robbed Judy Frensham of her rightful inheri¬ 
tance!” she said, in a low, bitter tone. “While 
her mother was ill I, in my lust for money and the 
luxuries it brings, robbed her until, as you know, 
only debts remained. Thousands of pounds passed 
through my hands; and the only restitution I 
ever made was to clear those debts. And because 
of them I fell into Jules Renauld’s power. Now 
do you understand? ” 



CHAPTER VI 

“l WILL WIN her!” 

T hose last words echoed and re-echoed through 
Peter Manning's mind. He was feeling be¬ 
wildered, hardly able td believe what she was telling 
him; and yet he knew that they must be the 
tnith. 

And what deep meaning they possessed! 

The mystery whicli had surrounded the poverty 
of the l'rcn.shams, the persistence of Rachel Carton 
in taking care of her niece, both those mysteries 
were now fully explained. And nine times out of 
ten, Peter Manning would have felt nothing but 
repugnance for a woman who could have stooped 
to such crime. Anything dishonest had always 
made him contemptuous, for he himself was upright 
in mind, as well as in the way he acted. 

But this was the tenth occasion. 

He could not feel hatred or contempt for this 
harassed, unhappy woman. He could feel the 
burning sincerity of her words and, €ven though 
she had sinned, he knew that her repentance was 
real, and that she had suffered perhaps more than 
anyone would ever know for the great wrong she 
had done Judy Frensham. 
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But for a few minutes Peter could not force 
himself to think of anything but the disclosure she 
had made. 

Just for those moments even the things which 
she had said about Jules Renauld, even the fact 
that Renauld’s statement that he would marry 
Judy had inspired her confession, was forgotten. 
It was as though his eyes had been uncovered, so 
that he could see things which, for years past, had 
been shrouded in mystery. 

But at length his mind worked more coolly. The 
shock of the disclosure was past. 

It was typical of Peter Manning that his first 
words should be of comfort and solace to tlic unhappy 
woman w'hose eyes were burning into his, as though 
she was expecting condemnation, and prepared to 
accept it. 

“Now you have told me that,” Peter said slowly, 
“I can understand many things, Mrs. (iarton. 
But please remember that I am aw'arc of the way 
in which you have tried to help Judy, and to make 
amends.” 

"You have seen that?” she asked eagerly. 

“Of course,” said Peter gently. “You must try 
to rid yourself of self-rej)roach. It belongs to the 
past, and the past is dead.” 

“But for Jules Renauld,” Rachel Garton said, 
"that would be true. But where I am concerned 
he makes it live again; he threatens me with it. 
I am his slave!” 

The words brought Peter’s mind back to a con- 
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templation of the great problem that faced him. 
It was as well, however, that for a few minutes 
he had been blinded to it, for now he was able 
to think about it much more coolly than he would 
have been otherwise, and his rage against Jules 
Renauld was tempered by the knowledge that the 
danger was very acute. 

"One day,” he said, and he spoke as though he 
was swearing a solemn oath, " I will free you from 
Renauld's power. Try not to worry, Mrs. Garton. 
I am as strong as Renauld, and perhaps as rich. 
I will fight him in every way possible, use his own 
weapons against him if need be. I will make him 
humble, and I will force him to undo those crimes 
which he has committed.” 

For the first time that day there was a gleam of 
hope in the woman’s eyes. Peter’s words were spoken 
with .such emphasis that it seemed impossible that 
his promises would not be carried out. She even 
forgot her dread of tlie power of Jules Renauld. 

"I believe you will,” she .said. "But for the 
moment, I’cter, I am more concerned with the danger 
to Judy than with my own troubles. I deserve to 
suffer for what I have done, but that sweet girl, 
whom I have grown to love so dearly since she has 
lived under my protection, is in grave danger. Will 
you marry her? Only in that way can you save 
her; I am convinced of that.” 

Peter’s handsome face was set. 

"We must remember,” he said, "that Judy is 
a strong-spirited girl, and so far I have said nothing 
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of love to her. I do not think she looks on me as 
a lover, but as a friend. Moreover, I am not sure 
that she would ever think seriously of marrying 
Renauld simply for the sake of the riches and 
luxury that he can offer her. Her tastes are too 
simple for that.” 

Mrs. Garton’s eyes were hot and fevered now. 

“Peter, you must realise the truth. If she i.s 
free to marry, he will get what he desires. You 
have no idea of the strength and power of the 
man!” 

Peter drew a deep breath. 

“You are convinced that only by marrying her 
she can be saved from disaster? ” 

“All my experience of jules Renauld tells me 
that is so. I am talking of knowledge, and not 
of thoughts. He has drnie things that would 
seem incredible. You saw James Carteret last 
night. Dili you notice how he cringed before 
Renauld? ’’ 

Peter’s eyes flamed. 

“So I was right! Yes, I saw what happened; and 
I learned enough to know that he, too, is afraid of 
the man.” 

“ He is sorely afraid,” said Mrs. Garton. “ Renauld 
has learned something of his pjast, and has made it 
live. Of that I am certain. I am to entertain him 
here for the week-end, although I cannot imagine 
why. Hut Renauld has some vindictive purpose, 
of that I am sure. And you knew James Carteret, 
years ago?” 
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"I did. A finer, braver man it would be hard to 
find. My friends, who knew him better than I, were 
all full of his praise. Yes, I can see that you are 
right. If he can reduce a man of Carteret's strength 
of mind to his present state, then he can force his 
will on Judy.” 

Rachel Garton nodded slowly. 

“I know he can,” she said. “And that being so, 
you must realise the one method to save her 
Ls-” 

"To marry her,” * said Peter Manning, very 
.softly. “Yes, I can see that. As I say, I do not 
believe that j-he thinks seriously of me. I do not 
think that marriage with me has crossed her mind. 

But-” the expre.ssion in his eyes gave the 

woman new hope—"/ will win her! I will make 
her imagine she loves me, even if her love is for 
someone else. And then, when she is safe from 
Renauld, I will give her her freedom if she desires 
it!” 

His words, softly spoken though they were, 
rang through the room. For the first time that 
day there was an expression of peace in Rachel 
Carton's eyes. 

“ I shall be happier now,” she said. “ But remem¬ 
ber, you must lose no time.” 

"You can rely on me,” Peter assured her. 

He felt filled with an elation such as he had never 
before experienced. Only twelve hours ago had he 
realised that he loved Judy Frensham. Now he 
must marry her, whirl her off her feet, make it 
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impossible for her to think of anyone or anything 
else! 

And he felt that he had the strength to do it! 


The day on which Peter Manning had reached 
that momentous decision was a Tuesday. On the 
Friday evening James Carteret was due, and Peter 
realised that unless he had made definite headway 
in his conquest of the girl he lovetl, there would 
be very little opportunity that week-end. 

She was fascinated by Carteret; .so much was 
certain. And Peter knew that he had set himself 
a tremendous task in trying to break that spell. 
But it had to be done. 

It had to be! 

Peter Manning’s realization of his love for Judy 
Frensham had been strange indeed, but the motive 
which forced him to try to win her in such whirl¬ 
wind fashion could surely never have been exper¬ 
ienced by any human being before. 

He must marry her, to save her from another! 

He had been sincere when he had said that if, 
afterwards, he felt that she want(‘d her freedom, 
he would give it to her, but for the time being 
there was no need to think of that. He set himself 
to plan a campaign for the next few days, and he 
told himself that those days would make or mar 
his opportunity. 

Fanned by the flames of desire and protection, 
Peter’s love for the girl grew fiercely, and he found 
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himself faced with a new menace. If he acted too 
rashly, she would repulse him, and even if they 
were estranged only for a few days, it would be 
fatal. 

Mrs. Garton had retired to her bedroom soon 
after the talk with Peter, and he had been by him¬ 
self for twenty minutes, trying to think clearly. 
Then the idea fla.shed through his mind, and he 
hurried to the telephone in the hall. 

In a few minutes he was connected with his 
father’s hou.se at Wittling. He knew that Judy 
loved the village, and he was more convinced than 
ever that his idea w'as a good one. He arranged 
with his father for a spare room at the Manor to 
be prepared, and then—glad that Judy was still 
busy upstairs (although he did not know it, she 
was writing some letters to school-girl friends 
which had been long overdue, and which had been 
on her conscience in the train)—he spoke to Mis, 
Garton. 

The older woman's eyes glowed, 

“I knew you could help," she said. "God give 
you strength to achieve your purpose.” 

Peter smiled soberly, and then—deciding that 
he must behave as he had always behaved with 
Judy, at the commencement of his battle, he 
walked along to the door of her room, and pounded 
on it, crying as he did so: 

“Fair Lady, am I to be waiting for ever?” 

There was a pause, and then Judy's voice came, 
raised mischievously. 
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"How long would you wait for me, Bold 
Knight?” 

"For ever if need be,” Peter called in sombre 
tones, "but before that day should come I would 
carry you off from under your guardian’s eyes, 
and take you on my mighty stallion to the fair 
fields of my own realm. Are you coming, hair 
Lady!” 

As he finished speaking the door was i)ullcd open 
and he almost fell in. In a flash he .saw an oi)por- 
tunity which might not come again for days! He 
pretended to fall, and his arms clo.sed about her 
shoulders. For a moment he held her very close, 
and he saw the expression in her eyes, almost as 
if something had caught at her heart! 

He released her quickly, and his smile had never 
been more gay. 

"If I’d thought you would forgive me,” he said, 
"I would have kissed you, Fair Lady. Hut your 
gallant knight must not presume on his Lady’s 
favours.” 

"My gallant knight,” said Judy, her eyes flash¬ 
ing, "is more romantic than I had ever realised 
before.” 

" Beneath a sinning surface, he hitles his thoughts,” 
said Peter, play-acting and yet knowing that she 
was not indifferent to his words. His heart leapt 
at the thought. Surely the beginning of his whirl¬ 
wind court.ship could not have been more auspicious? 

"Do you know,” Judy said slowly, "I almost 
thought you were serious for a moment.” 
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"Perhaps I was,” said Peter. "It wouldn't be 
hard, Judy, to fall in love with you. In fact I think 
I have done.” 

“l*eter! You're jesting!” 

"Or else I’m afraid to be serious,” he protested, 
"in case you should make a jest of me. Put—Fair 
Lady!—have you finished combing your hair, or 
whatever it was you were doing?” 

He had rightly judged tliat he had said enough 
for the moment, although her eyes were thought¬ 
ful, as though she had glimpsed something she 
had never suspected before, and found it 
pleasant. 

" I was writing letters, and they’re finished. But 
why all this hurrj^ knight?” 

"Hush!” He lowered his voice, and put his lips 
close to her cars. “ The ogress has fallen! She has 
decided lam rich enough to carry you away, and 
what a fat dowTy I am to pay! So are you 
ready?” 

"What are you talking about? And Peter, don’t 
talk like that about auntie, please. She’ll overhear 
you, and—well, I wouldn’t like you to be on bad 
terms with her.” 

"Why not?” Peter flashed. 

"Well—you wouldn’t be w^elcome here, and— 
and I’d hate that.” 

"It seems,” said Peter gently, "that I am not 
the only one who has been hiding my feelings. 
Judy, if we go on like thus any longer I shall fall 
on my knees and beg you to marry me, and I know 
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you would hate that! Listen, darling. I've asked 
Aunt Rachel if you can come and stay at the 
Manor until Friday afternoon, and for some unimag¬ 
inable reason, she has agreed. I didn't sugge.st 
it to you first,” he added quickly, for he knew .she 
was very independent, "in case she refused, and 
you would be disappointed. So—I meant what I 
.said when I threatened to carry you ofl 1 ” 

Judy's eyes were .sparkling. 

“Peter, that’s splendid! VVhen are we going?” 

"This afternoon. Tiie car I hired at Winchester 
is still outside, and wc can go by road. Hurry 
up and pack, before Aunt Rachel changes her 
mind.” 

"She won’t do that when sh''’s made a iiroinise,” 
Judy .said. "I’ll be ready in twenty minutes, Peter. 
It will be lovely to see jour father, and the old 
village again!” 

"Do I come in anywhere?” he asked softly. 

Her eyes kindled; aivl Peter Manning’s heart 
leapt. 

"I’d never realised reallv what a ilarling you 
arc,” she said, and to his surprise she leaned for- 
w’ard, very quickly, and her lip-^ brushed his. Then 
without a word she turned into her room and the 
door closed quicklj'. 

Hut Peter Manning’s cjts were very bright as 
he went downstairs. He had never been so happy 
in his life, and the threat of Jules Renauld .seemt'd 
unimportant. In fact, he was almost grateful to 
the man, for without that talk w'ith Rachel Garton, 
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"l ALWAYS have!” 

J UDY FRENSHAM hardly know how to prevent 
lierself from crying tears of joy in the next 
three days. The things that .happened, all starting 
from the moment when Peter had suggested, in 
his half-serious, half-laughing fashion, that they 
should spend a day in London together, and Rachel 
Garton had agreed. 

Judy would never forget the wonder of that day, 
and the thrill which she hatl had behind the curtains 
of the great London theatre, and she would never 
forget the interest that the famous James Carteret 
had shown in her. 

But even those things paled into insignificance 
now. 

For years—since the death of her father, in fact, 
she had been living in a shadow, although at first 
.she had not realised it. The hapjiiness of Ikt child¬ 
hood had been marred, and only while she had been 
at school had she been really contcntcsl. 

After that, the cloud had fallen - from the 
moment, in fact, that she had started to live at 
th(* Gables with Aunt Rachel. 

How hard .she had tried in those years to keep 
cheerful and happy~and, her dispo.sition being 
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sweet and generous as it was, she had succeeded 
at least in part. But she was never really free from 
the threat of unhappiness, the dulness of her life, 
the dislike of the visitors—most of them young 
men—who had come to stay at the house for week¬ 
ends. 

Knowing nothing of the influence that Jules 
Renauld had over her aunt, it was not surprising 
that in her heart Judy had believed those men had 
come to the Gables v^ith one object in view—to 
try and interest her. She did not realise that had 
that been the case, the same men would have been 
down time and time again, and different visitors 
would have been discouraged. It was a simple fact 
that she had believed for some time past that her 
aunt’s only desire was to find her a rich husband, 
and that had not helped to make Judy any more 
happy. 

It had depressed and worried her, for that loyalty 
which she felt towards Rachel Garton had demanded, 
time and time again, that she should try to like the 
visitors. 

That had been impossible! Not one of the men 
had stirred her heart, not one had even been able 
to make her forget herself for a few hours. 

The cloud of depression had grown darker and 
darker, until suddenly, like a brilliant sun bursting 
its way through, Peter had arrived. Perhaps she 
had been blinded by the brilliance of that sun, and 
therefore unable to see just how much Peter meant 
to her. Certainly she did not think seriously about 
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him, and even when they had talked over the 
restaurant that evening before going to the funniest, 
noisiest—she would never forget those words!— 
show in London—she had not thought that he was 
doing anything more than joking, just to make her 
smile. 

She had almost forgotten Peter, after that. 

And then, banging on her door in a manner that 
was so typical of him, and talking in tho.se deep, 
mocking tones, of the Fair^Lady and the Gallant 
Knight, he had struck a chord in her heart which 
had somehow responded. 

In the doorway, when his arms had been about 
her for a few seconds, when his eyes luid been 
serious and—she believed—the smile in them for 
her, and not just from good spirits—she had hardly 
been able to understand her own emotions. 

Then Peter had talked, still half jokingly it was 
true, of loving her. He had suggestcil the trip to 
Wittling—and how .she loved that village! All 
her happy days had been .spent there, and time and 
time again she wished she would return, if only 
for a few hours, to look back of the sublime days 
of the past. 

Now Peter had .somehow persuaded Aunt Rachel 
to let her go, not for a few hours, but for a few 
days! 

The fact that James Carteret was coming to the 
Gables lor the week-end no \ong,eT seemed \n\\>OTV.anl. 

thrill in her heart as they drove through the lovely 
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Hampshire countryside, and then crossed the 
borders of Wiltshire. 

Wittling was only just in Wiltshire, about ten 
miles as the crow flies from the county town of 
Salisbury. Yet just at that point the countryside 
was hilly, and the wooded scenery glorious to behold. 

Judy had seen it a hundred times, a thousand 
times! And yet it had never seemed so fresh and 
lovely as it did that day. A blue sky, flecked with 
fleecy white clouds, seamed to smile down on them, 
the sun peeped from the clouds from time to time, 
lending a cheerful warmth and bathing the trees 
and the fields in a golden glory. 

Judy felt as thougli she were nearing—home. 
Home I 

Slie knew that in her heart she had never been 
able to look on the Gables as home, and although 
she had been faithful in every way possible to 
Racliel Carton’s conception of her, she had never 
really been able to like the older woman. 

Not that she suspected the real truth. Had Peter 
told her of it, at that moment, she would have 
refused to believe it. Only her aunt's own words, 
or proof that no one could possibly have denied, 
would have convinced her of that treachery. 

Peter knew that for the time being, at all events, 
she must know nothing of it, and if it were humanly 
possible he would make sure that she never learned. 

That was as much for her sake as for Rachel 
Carton’.s, although the more he thought of the 
older woman's confession, the more sorry he felt 
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for her. She had sought riches, and she had found 
tragedy; what greater punishment could she have 
had? 

But Peter did not allow himself to think too 
much about that angle of the situation at the 
moment, and he certainly did not brood over Jules 
Renauld. 

Judy was next to him, her eyes sparkling with 
happiness, her arm resting against his. She was 
happy; that much was certain. And in three short 
days he had, if it were humanly possible, to convince 
her that he loved her, that .she loved him, and that 
they must be married. 

Could he succeed? 

No thought of marriage was in Judy’s mind, but 
several times .she glanced up at the hand.some profile 
of her companion's face, and she could not prevent 
herself from feeling that here was a different Peter 
from what she had seen before. 

What made that difference? 

lie had always been sparkling, always joking, 
always able to bring a laugh cascading from her 
lips. He was no different in that way now. Perhaps 
it was the fact that he was speaking most of the time 
in a more serious fashion than ever he had done 
before. There was a tenderness in his eyes as he 
looked at her, as though he was seeing .someone 
precious to him, someone for whom he cared. 

Judy’s heart leapt. 

Supposing Peter did care for her? 

It seemed absurd that she had never thought of 
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the possibility, but now she thought back she 
remembered that sometimes there had been two 
meanings to what he had said. Naturally, knowing 
him as well as she did, she had always accepted 
the flippant meaning as the right one. But if she 
were wrong, what would her own emotions be? 
Somehow the question was enticing. 

Peter was lovable; many people admitted that. 
He was, she knew, ten years older than she, and in 
her youthful days she had often heard the local 
folk saying that it was surprising that Peter 
Manning had never settled down. But he had been 
a wanderer at heart, and no woman's charm had 
ever fa.scinated him. 

Had hers? And if so, could she love him? 

That strange feeling about her heart seemed to 
be trying to give her the answer to the questions, 
but Judy did not allow herself to think too much 
about it. 

Not that she would have had an opportunity 
just then, for soon they turned into the lane which 
led to Wittling Village, and Peter looked down at 
the lovely girl at his side, his own lips smiling, his 
fair head bathed in the slanting rays of the sun. 

“Does it feel like home, Judy?” 

“It’s .strange you should say that,” said Judy 
Frensham. “ I had thought that it was home—that 
the Gables has never really been my home, Peter.” 

“It’s too dark and gloomy for you,” Peter said 
softly. “ You want the sunlight and the brightness, 
Judy. Didn’t you know that?” 
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Judy forced herself to laugh, but at the same 
time she admitted that Peter’s new tenderness 
was very much in evidence now. 

"I don’t know. I haven’t thought about it.” 

Peter, realising he must not go too far, chuckled, 
and slipped back into that old, gallivanting manner 
of his. 

‘‘The Fair Lady has given the subject no heed? 
Yet she is going to my castle, and the castle of my 
dreams!” 

‘‘What would your father say,” demanded Judy 
mischievously, ‘‘if he knew you were calling the 
Manor a castle? ” 

Peter was suddenh^ i^erious. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, ‘‘the manor is 
built on the site of an old Norman castle. I didn’t 
learn that until the other day. You remember the 
stones and bricks we used to fall over when you 
lived next door? The heap of rubbish, as we used 
to call it?” 

‘‘Yes, I remember.” 

‘‘That’s all there is left of the castle,” Peter said. 
’‘We didn’t dream we were .saying harsh things 
about the ruin of a building seven or eight hundred 
years old!” 

‘‘As old as that?” Judy breathed. ‘‘We were a 
couple of vandals, Peter!” 

“I don’t know. We weren’t to know what they 
were, although I .suppose I should have guessed. 
But away all thoughts of the past! We live for the 
day, Judy! And now-” 
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As he spoke, the car turned off the road, and 
suddenly Wittling Manor lay ahead of them. 

It was not a large house, although of course it 
was bigger than the Gables, but it was old—built 
in Elizabethan times—and its red gables and its 
tiles were gleaming in the sun, a picture of olden 
days nestling there, with a stretch of hills and 
vales beyond, and a glittering stream of water 
passing slowly through the grounds. 

A dream house! 

Judy had always tliought of the Manor as that, 
and now the fact seemed to catch at her heart. 

“I love your house!” she exclaimed impulsively. 

Peter smiled cheerfully. 

"It’s a lovely place, my dear. If you'd only love 
the young heir, then you could look forward to 
.spending the rest of your life amid his ancestral 
halls!” 

Judy was silent for a moment, and only the sound 
of the car wheels scrunching on the gravel drive 
broke the silence. Peter’s heart was beating fast. 
Had he gone too far? 

He didn't believe so! He told himself that Judy 
was now convinced that he was serious—serious! 
And she did not immediately repulse the suggestion. 

He felt tense with excitement and emotion, and 
not for a moment did it occur to him how strange 
it was that he could feel like this when, only two 
days ago, he had left the house and had been 
conscious of the thought; "I wonder if Judy is as 
pretty as ever?" 
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Judy spoke at last, very softly. 

“ Supposing I said I liked the idea, Peter? Would 
you get too much of a shock? Would you think 
that a scheming hussy had been trying to get you 
to say that all the time?” 

Peter Manning drew a deep breath, and suddenly 
his left arm was about her shoulders. 

"Judy! I love you! I have been trying to 
prevent myself from telling you, for I know how 
unexpected it will be! But,in the last two days 
I have been unable to prevent myself from letting 
you see it—the truth!” 

Judy Frensham did not answer for a moment, 
but she was aware of a great flood of happiness. 
Unexpected this vow was—but never had words 
sounded so wonderful in her ears. 

"Judy”—his voice was gruff now—"if I’ve 
taken you by surprise, and you are not prepared, 
yet, to find me an answer, let us forget it and carry 
on as we have for the past days. You’ve been 
happy, haven’t you?” 

"It has been wonderful,” Judy .said. "Like the 
sun on a cloudy day.” 

"Then we can continue to be happy. I would 
rather forget what we have said than mar your 
holiday!” 

"Are you so sure?” Judy a.sked softly, "that it 
has marred my happiness?” 

For a moment Peter Manning did not speak. 
He had been driving very slowly along the drive, 
with one arm about Judy’s shoulders. Now he 
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withdrew that arm, and stopped the car very 
deliberately, and faced her. 

She could see his glowing eyes, his ardent face, 
and she knew that here was a different man indeed. 
He was more than serious; he was tense with 
expectancy. 

In fact Peter Manning had forgotten what had 
forced him to swear he would win this girl. He was 
thinking only of his love for her, as he said vibrantly: 

"Does that mean, Judy, that you love me?” 

And Judy Frensham, who had not seriously 
thought of love even with Peter until that day, 
who could not understand the way her heart was 
beating, who was blinded suddenly by the very 
passion which possessed her, answered so lowly 
that he could hardly hear the words-words which 
brought a tremendous triumph to his heart. 

" Peter—my dear I I do, and I think in my heart 
I always have!” 



CHAPTER VIII 


DAYS OF DELIGHT 

I THINK in my heart that I always have!” 

The words were true, spoken from the bottom 
of her heart. She could not understand, now, why 
she had been so blind in the Hays which were past, 
but she remembered with a sudden flush of under¬ 
standing that she had thought of Peter time and 
time again when he had been abroad. 

She had put it down to the fact that apart from 
her school friends he was the only man or woman 
living who had known her, liked her, and yet been 
about her own age. 

Now she believed she knew the truth; that his 
image had always been in her heart because of a 
love which had not blossomed into its real fulness. 
For a moment Peter Manning could hardly find 
words. But the joy which leapt into his eyes was 
response enough, and suddenly they were in each 
other’s arms. For a while there was silence while 
the birds twittered in the branches of the nearby 
trees, a zephyr wind ruffled the tresses of Judy’s 
hair. 

The shadow of Jules Renauld seemed to fade, 
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The Squire of Wittling was perhaps the most 
popular man for miles around, and with good 
reason. 

The son of a man who had been loved and revered 
for many years, when he had brought his young wife 
to the Manor the couple had immediately made 
themselves loved by the villagers and the tenants 
of the Manor’s farms. Then, after a few short 
years of married bliss, Peter had come- 

And in giving him birth, John Manning’s wife 
had died. 

The Squire’s grief, in the days that followed, was 
made less harsh only by the knowledge that he had 
her son with him, to remind him always of her. And 
to his delight, Peter had proved very much like 
her in many ways. He had her grey eyes, her 
broad forehead, and her straight nose, although 
he had the Manning chin—sharp, bony and deter¬ 
mined. 

Between father and son there had been a bond 
which nothing would ever break asunder. If Peter 
had had a life easier, perhaps, than was really good 
for him, at least he showed little signs of proving 
unworthy. 

John Manning had raised no objections when his 
son had decided to travel, to see the world. It 
would broaden his outlook, the Squire thought, 
and fit him for the life which he must lead some 
day—the Squire of Wittling. 

If there was one thing which made John Manning 
feel uncertain of the future, it was the fact that his 
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son showed no signs of settling down. That, how¬ 
ever, was in the true Manning tradition. John 
had not been married until his thirty-eighth year, 
and Peter was only thirty-one. 

But the Squire had never been able to understand 
how his son could know that Judy Frenshum was 
free, and yet not feel that he must try to carry her 
off her feet, to woo her. 

He was sitting in his library—which was on the 
first floor of the Manor, away from the noise that 
was inevitable on the ground floor—that afternoon, 
thinking of Peter and Judy, and wondering whether 
they would ever fall in love. There was nothing 
he would have liked better, and it was nothing 
strange for him to dream dreams of seeing Judy 
about the house, bringing the laughter and the 
sunshine which had been missing for over thirty 
long years. 

Then, finding himself dozing—despite his seventy- 
odd years John Manning rarely rested until night— 
he jerked himself out of his chair, stuffed the bowl 
of a favourite pipe and then, seeing the way the 
sun was shining on the leaves of the trees outside, 
went to the window. 

And then he ga.sped, and the pipe dropped from 
his lips! 

For a few seconds he did not think of picking it 
up. He just stood and stared, his face absolutely 
blank. 

Then his lips puckered and a chuckle escaped 
them. 
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"The young rascals!” he exclaimed. "On the 
drive, where all the servants can see them. They 
don’t care a hang who sees them. They-” 

And Squire Manning, an aged, respected Squire, 
whose sobriety was well-known, and who rarely 
did more than chuckle at some joke, suddenly 
began to caper about the room! 

A servant who was staring through the window 
of the room beneath heard the sound, and wondered 
what on earth was happening in the library. It 
was almost as if someone was having a fight. 

'I'he servant—in truth Carter, Jolm Manning’s 
butler—was well-liked by the other servants, 
although he was very strict in his ruling of them. 
He wfis torn between a desire to see what would 
happen next in the car—stopped a hundred feet 
away from the house—and discovering who was 
causing that hallabaloo in the Squire’s room. 

Suddenly the noise grew too great, and with a 
muttered imprecation Carter, a tall, stout, white- 
faced man, who had served the Squire for forty 
years, first as valet and now as his butler and 
major-domo, hurried as quickly as he could up the 
stairs. 

A few seconds later he flung open the library door, 
determined to surprise whoever was breaking the 
rules of the house—and then he, too, was so startled 
that for a moment he stood like a statue, staring 
at the Squire, who was dancing round the room. 
Then he stopped and did the hornpipe, going 
through every motion that he could remember. 
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Squire Manning had been a sailor in his young 
days! 

He was smiling more broadly than Carter had seen 
for many years. His smoking-jacket was flying be¬ 
hind him, and his sparse white hair was dishevelled. 

Then he saw Carter. 

His expression was so comical that even the 
butler’s imperturbable face broke into a half-smile, 
but quickly Carter coughed apologetically. John 
Manning seemed struck dumb. He stared at the 
servant, one foot off the ground, something like 
the statue of Eros in Piccadilly Circus. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Carter hastily. 
“I—er—I thought I heard something fall down.” 

It was then that the Squire’s pose dropped, and 
he became once again the dignified old man he 
usually was. 

‘'Hrrumph! Yes, that’s all right, Carter. A little 
physical exercise is good for everyone, even we old 
stagers, eh?” 

“Quite so, sir,” said Carter. 

“In fact,” added John Manning, glancing at his 
butler's rather prominent waistcoat, “you could 
do with a little of it yourself. Carter! ” 

“Er—yes,” Carter answered, his voice strained. 
“Er—quite so, sir!” 

“And now. Carter!” boomed John Manning, his 
eyes twinkling, “you can tell me what you were 
doing in the drawing-room, to hear the thing— 
er—faU!” 

Carter coughed. 
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"I was arranging some flowers, sir, in preparation 
for Miss Judy's arrival.” 

‘‘You're a confounded old scoundrel. Carter!” 
roared John Manning. "The flowers were arranged 
hours ago, by the under-gardener, and you know 
it well! You were looking out of the window, 
weren't you?” 

For the first time for ten years. Carter's pale 
cheeks were flushed in the presence of his friend 
and employer. 

"Since you have guessed the truth, sir, I will 
admit it.” 

" But you'd never have told me if I hadn't guessed, 
eh?” John Manning took the other's arm gently, 
and his eyes were gleaming. "Carter, you and I 
have been together a long time—^long enough for 
us to know why I was dancing, haven't we?” 

“We have indeed,” said Carter, touched by the 
other's manner. Carter never unbent from his stiff 
pose unless the Squire made the opening. He was 
a perfect servant, and many people in the big house 
nearby envied the Squire his possession. The Squire 
could have told them that if you made a servant 
a friend, because of his faithfulness, you could 
always rely on perfect understanding. 

"It's been my dream,” Manning said, in a voice 
that was a little unsteady, " and when I saw them 
—er—-out there, I just danced for joy. Here, let's 
see what they're up to now!” 

With Carter, he stepped to the window, but he 
was disappointed. For Peter and Judy, realising 
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suddenly that they were within full view of the 
house, were behaving decorously, and Peter was 
starting the car again, to take it to the garage at 
the rear of the Manor. 

"You can take the tea into the drawing-room 
now," said the Squire. “ Not a word to anyone about 
this, remember.” 

"Certainly not, Mr. John,” said Carter, and it 
was a strange fact that his old eyes were dimmed 
with tears. 

As it happened, the instructions to keep silence 
were wasted, for half the servants of the Manor 
had seen the scene on the drive, and had told the 
others. The kitchen quarters were buzzing with 
the news. 

And everyone was delighted. 

Judy Frensham had won her way into the hearts 
of these good folk—the Squire’s servants were all 
old retainers—and many of them had told themselves 
that it was a pity the young Master didn’t make a 
match of it with her. Well, he’d come to his senses 
at last, and now perhaps there’d be less of the travel¬ 
ling to wild lands, and there would be a bride led 
into the Manor, for the first time for thirty-four 
years. 

Or so it w'as hoped, by everyone—although none 
of them knew of tlie shadow lurking about the heads 
of the young couple who, radiant in their new-found 
happiness, entered the Manor soon afterwards. 

Peter and Judy Frensham were under the impres¬ 
sion that they had been lucky, and that no one had 
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seen them. Certainly the welcoming smile on 
Carter’s face showed nothing of his knowledge. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Judy. It is good to see 
you again. Good afternoon, sir. I trust you have 
had a pleasant time.” 

“Very pleasant indeed. Carter, you old scamp,” 
said Peter, who felt like shouting the news from the 
housetop. “Is my father in?” 

“I believe, sir, that he is waiting in the drawing¬ 
room.” 

Judy, her eyes gleaming, was led towards the 
drawing-room. She was hardly aware of anything, 
at the moment. The wonder of that few moments 
when she had been in Peter's arms would never 
be erased, and for the moment she could think of 
nothing else. 

Peter whispered into her ear as he reached the 
morning-room door, which Carter opened. 

“I'm not going to waste a moment, Judy!” 

“But—but supposing he thinks we’ve been too 
rash?” 

“A Manning is never too rash!” exclaimed Peter. 
"But hush! Carter is doing his piece!” 

He broke off, for Carter called out, in his deep 
voice: 

“Miss Judy Frensham, sir, and Master Peter.” 

“Come in, come in!” called the Squire, advancing 
towards Judy, his hands outstretched. “It’s lovely 
to see you again, my dear—and I do declare you 
look more beautiful than ever!” 

It was true. 
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The love which she felt, and the declaration of 
devotion which had come so suddenly and unexpec¬ 
tedly from Peter, had brouf'ht a flush to Judy’s 
checks and a radiance to her eyes that had never 
been there before. In that long, brightly-coloured 
room—the Squire kept the room just as he knew 
his wife would have wished it had she still lived — 
it was throwm up in splendid relief, 

Peter, too, was looking more handsome than 
ever, and the Squire chuckled to himself, as Judy 
said: 

“It’s good to be here, Mr. Manning.” 

"Tliat's fine, that’.s fine,” said John Manning. 
"Now—I have to congratulate you, my dear. I 
have never had a daughter of iny own, and I could 
never have hoped for a better daughter-in-law than 
you!" 

Judy’s face was a study! Peter gasped, and could 
hardly believe his ears! For once the self-a&.surance 
which he usually showed deserted him. 

"P>-b-but how do you k-k-now?” 

“Fve eyes to see with, haven’t I?” demanded 
the Squire, and then he pretended to scowi. “I’ve 
never seen such an exhibition in my life! On the 
drive, indeed! What do you mean by it, sir?” 

But Peter had recovered, and his eyes were 
gleaming. 

“Dad—you saw us, and you’ve no—no objections! 
Judy, this is glorious!” 

Judy could not find words to .speak, and John 
Manning stepped towards her, and placed his hands 
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on her shoulders. His fine old face was grave, now, 
with emotion. 

“Judy, my dear,” he said, “I was joking just 
now, for I am so very pleased. I welcome you to the 
Manor, and I can only hope that you and Peter 
will be very, very happy, and that he proves worthy 
of you in every way.” 

As he finished, the Squire kissed the girl’s smooth 
brow; and he did not expect an answer, for Judy 
was too full for words. 


'J'hc next two days were the happiest of Judy's 
life, and of Peter’s. 

He thought, of course, of the reason for his sudden 
decision, but he knew that he would never regret 
it, and believed that her love for him was real. 
Joyous days of contentment, when they were with 
each other practically every moment. 

On the morning after their engagement— 
announced in so unusual a fa.shion!—they motored 
into Salisbury, and Peter bought a diamond ring, 
three flaming stones in a circlet of gold. 

Later that day he slipped it on her, finger, and 
sealed their plighted troth with a kiss, the fire and 
passion of which could not have been excelled. 
It seemed to them both that they were living in 
a world of dreams; that this could not be true. 

And yet it was. 

But the hours passed; and soon Friday came, 
when Judy must return to the Gables. Peter was 
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tempted to persuade her not to go, but he could 
not tell her just what her aunt would feel about the 
news, and she had no desire to offend the older 
woman. 

And there was another thing. 

James Carteret was due at the Gables for the 
week-end. Not once had his name been mentioned 
since they had declared their love for each other, 
but Peter told himself it would be wise to let her 
meet the actor again. Thei\ he would know that 
her love was real, that the excitement she had 
felt about the actor was a passing thought. 

While Judy hated the idea of returning to the 
Gables, yet she realised she must do so. 

She seemed to feel that when she returned she 
would be in the grip of strange influences which 
she could not force away from her. Although she 
did not breathe it to Peter, she felt afraid to return 
to that gloomy, forbidding house. It was as though 
she knew that the ecstatic happiness wliich she had 
experienced in the past few days of sheer delight 
would be broken. 

Yet she told herself that whatever happened, 
her love for Peter would never die! 



CHAPTER IX 


THE WEEK-END PARTY 

R achel carton knew just what had hap- 
. pcncd, and for the first time for many years 
her soul knew peace. It seemed impossible that the 
fears she had entertained for her niece should now 
be brushed aside, but she was convinced that Peter 
Manninji: was capable of defeating the evil machina¬ 
tions of Jules Renaukl. 

For herself, she knew that Renauld would never 
forgive her if he knew the truth. In fact unless 
she forbade the marraige between Judy and Peter, 
he would have his revenge on her. But she was 
determined not to do that, and she was sure that 
the only opportunity that would present itself 
would come that Friday evening, 

Peter had telephoned her, knowing how anxious 
she would be but oflicially she knew nothing about 
the engagement. 

At five o’clock on the Friday evening, she was 
waiting for the young couple, emotion stirring in 
her heart as she imagined the happiness which 
Judy must surely feel. She was expecting Carteret 
for the week-end, of course, but usually Renauld’s 
“friends” came by train, and consequently when 
she heard the car on the untidy gravel of the drive, 
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she jumped up immediately. But she was in time 
only to see the tail-end of the car. 

She hurried downstairs, more excited than she 
had been for a long time, and as she reached the 
hall her housekeeper—Janet Simpson—was opening 
the door. 

And then Rachel Garton had one of the biggest 
shocks of her life. For Kenauld was standing there! 
Renauld, with James Carteret standing beside him. 

Rachel hardly knew how to control herself, but 
she knew that Renauld muU not su.spect that she 
had tried to trick him in any way. Realising also 
that Carteret probably knew nothing of the other’s 
liold over her, she smiled statelily, and advanced, 
her hand outstretched. 

“Why, Jules! What a .surprise to see you! And 
Mr. Carteret—welcome indeed to my humble 
abode.” 

Carteret smiled pleasantly, although it was 
obvious that he was ill-at-ease. Jules Renauld 
had never seemed so pleasant and jovial. 

"Yes, my dear Rachel, I thought it would 
surprise you. I decided to share the week-end with 
Carteret, knowing that you would be only too pleased 
to have me here.” 

Rachel Carton's heart seemed to turn to ice, but 
she forced herself to answer bravely. 

“Yes, of course. You will always be welcome. 
But before we have tea, Janet will show you to your 
rooms. Janet, the blue room for Mr. Carteret, and 
the brown room for Mr. Renauld.” 
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"Very good, Ma’am.” Janet Simpson was a 
thin-lipped woman who seemed to have no regard 
or esteem for her employer, and yet had been in 
Rachel’s employ for twenty years. 

"Thank you, thank you.” Renauld smiled, 
nibbing his fat hands together. "And—er—where 
is your niece, Rachel?” 

"I am expecting her back any moment,” Rachel 
said. 

"Oh-ho!” There was a sudden, hard gleam 
in Jules Rcnauld’s eyes. "She has been away, 
yes? ” 

"Ye.s!” Rachel hardly knew why she adopted 
such a sudden defiance, but never had she hated 
the man so much as she did then, and .she could 
not stop the words from coming. "She has been 
out with Peter Manning—in fact she stayed with 
his father for a few days, at Wittling,” 

Jules Renauld's eyes seemed to spit fire; but for 
the presence of the servant, his outburst would have 
come then. As it was he nodded, without speaking 
again, and followed Janet up the stairs. 

Mrs. Carton waited until her visitors came down. 

In her heart she admitted that she was terrified 
of what she had said, and what Renauld would do. 
Her only hope was that Peter and Judy would 
return soon and that she would be able to obtain 
some strength from Peter's presence. It had already 
been arranged that he should spend the week-end 
at the Gables. ’ 

For perhaps five minutes she sat in the dark 
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room, and then a tap came on the door, and Janet 
opened it. 

"Mr. Renauld," she announced. 

Jules Renauld entered, and waited until the 
door was closed behind him. Then his harsh voice 
came. 

"Did I tell you that the girl must see no more 
of Manning? Why did you defy me?” 

Courage, coming from she knew not where, 
enabled her to reply cahnly. 

"It is more than I can do, Jules, to alter the lives 
of young folk. I told you that I believed tliey were 
in love, and when you—you told me that you 
wanted to marry my niece, I warned you that she 
might not agree.” 

“Yes,” Renauld snapped venomously, "and I 
warned you that you must arrange for it, Rachel! 
I will not be opposed, do you understand? ” 

Rachel was praying that anyone—even Carteret 
—would come and interrupt the conversation, 
and it seemed that Jules could read her very 
mind. 

"I told Carteret to wait upstairs for ten minutes,” 
he snapped. "Do not think you will get any help 
from him. Now—why did you let Judy go?” 

"She desired to,” said Rachel, and she was 
surprised at her own calmness. 

"And I demanded that she should not see him! 
Why was I disobeyed?” 

"Because, as I have told you, I cannot control 
headstrong youth,” returned Radiel Carton. And 
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then, very slowly, and with her eyes fixed on 
Renauld’s, she added: "And I did not desire to 
keep them apart.” 

For a moment she was afraid Renauld would 
strike her. His hand was clenched and raised, only 
a few inches from her face. Then he grew calmer, 
but she had never known his voice more cruel, 
nor his expression so wicked. 

"So! You would defy me, in spite of all my 
warnings. You will suffpr for this! ” 

From some mysterious source Rachel Garton 
received a strength that had not been hers for 
many years. Her voice was cool and level, although 
her hands were trembling. 

"I will suffer,” she acknowledged. "And I 
deserve to suffer. But if I can prevent it, Jules 
Renauld, no innocent girl will suffer so. Your 
suggestion that you should marry her was mad— 
insane! It must not bo.” 

Renauld was dangerously quiet. 

"No? And why not?” 

"You have only seen her for a few hours, and 
you are interested only in her beauty. You do not 
really wish to marry her, Jules, but you realise 
that only by marriage can you win an honest, 
generous, clean-hearted girl like Judy. And so, 
in a few minutes, you made up your mind, and 
you try to force me to help you. Well—I will not! 
I will do everything else that you ask, but not 
that. Judy Frensham is my sacred charge. I have 
wronged her, and there is only one way in which 
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I can make restitution. And that is by defying 
you, should you persist!” 

For a moment there was silence. 

Jules Renauld had never been so surprised in 
his life as he was at this unexpected opposition. 
He had told himself that no matter what he ordered, 
Rachel Carton would obey. 

Now she was prepared, it seemed, to defy him. 

His eyes narrowed cruelly. 

“If you insist on this,” he growled, "you know 
that the whole story of your crimes will come to 
light.” 

"I know! And I insist!” 

"I see,” said Jules Renauld. "I will think over 
this, my dear Rachel. You must change your mind 
—and I shall change it for you.” 

"So you persist in your desire to marry my 
mece? 

"Of course. Had I known of her, we would have 
been married long ago. She has a beauty, Rachel, 
which I have never seen before, and she has entered 
my heart.” 

Rachel’s eyes were desperate now. With this 
man with her she could not fail to feel his power, 
could not feel that her defiance would win. She 
must give way. 

Such was his domination over her that she knew 
she would, eventually, do what he asked, no matter 
what it was. And she was glad only for one thing— 
that Peter Manning was here, that Jules Renauld 
had not seen Judy before Peter's return to England. 
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“So for the moment,” said Renauld in a thin 
voice, "we will forget the subject. But remember— 
you will obey, me, Rachel, or you will leam of other 
things that I can do!” 

He said no more, but she shivered at his words. 
She could not explain that dread she had of him. 
It was not entirely fear of what he could do, for she 
was prepared to suffer the penalty of the crime 
which she had committed. 

But Renauld made Jjer— afraid! 

Thank heavens the door was opening again! 

This time Carteret appeared. He had waited 
five minutes more than Renauld had instructed, 
but he was still nervous and afraid that he had 
come too soon. Renauld was smiling, however, 
and Carteret breathed with relief. 

Yes, he, too, was afraid of the man. 

And Jules Renauld sat in the room with two 
people who held him in such fear, joked and talked 
with them, gloating over his power, and knew that 
Rachel Carton was gradually slipping from that 
pose of defiance—that before many hours were 
past, she would be like clay in his hands. 

While Rachel was praying for Peter Manning 
and Judy to return. 

It seemed ages before they arrived, but actually 
the trio were still at tea—^which was late, for the 
visitors had not arrived until four o’clock—^when a 
car hooted outside, and glancing through the 
window, she .saw Peter’s fair head, and Judy, 
whose face was radiant with happiness. 
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Rachel’s hands clenched. The testing time was 
near. 

Very soon voices came from the hall, youthful 
and happy. Footsteps approached, and then Judy 
asked someone—Janet Simpson, in all likelihood: 

“Is auntie alone?’’ 

“Mr. Carteret and Mr. Rcnauld are with her,’’ 
said Janet in her high-pitched, carping voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Renauld’s come, has he?” and even 
Renauld himself could distinguish the note of 
disappointment in her voice. 

Renauld scowled, but he was smiling as the door 
opened and the young couple appeared. lie stood 
up and advanced towards Judy. 

"Ah! Miss Judy! I could not resist coming to 
see so fair a flower in her natural setting!” 

Judy coloured a little. She did not like Renauld’s 
fat body, or his warm hand‘>, but she was compelled 
to admit that the man had been pleasantness it.self, 
and his words were friendly. 

“Thank you,” she answered quietly. “Good 
afternoon, Mr. Carteret!” 

Carteret shook hands, and then Peter, his smile 
set, and his heart thumping, prt'pared for his 
bombshell. 

He told himself that a better opportunity could 
not have been imagined. 

Renauld was here—Carteret, who was naturally 
alive to the beauty of this girl—^and Mrs. Garton. 
He could judge all their reactions, and perhaps base 
his future activities on what he saw. 
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He nodded to Carteret and Renauld, and then 
addressed Mrs. Carton quietly. Judy knew what 
was coming, and although she would have preferred 
to tell the news when her aunt had been alone, she 
did not greatly mind. 

“Mrs. Carton,” Peter said, “I must lose no time 
in telling you of a matter which is of great import¬ 
ance, both to Judy and to myself. Judy has made 
me the happiest man in the world. We are engaged 
to be married, and w? hope very much that you 
will give us your blessing.” 

The words came quietly, and with a dignity that 
could not have been exceeded. But as he spoke, 
Peter looked away from Mrs. Carton to Jules 
Renauld. 

And he had a shock, for he had never seen such 
livid fury on a man’s face before! 



CHAPTER X 


A FIERCE QUARREL 

J ULES RENAULD had always been used to 
havini:!: his own way, and never before had he 
set his mind on anything as much as his desire to 
marry Judy Frensham. 

In a way it was strange that a man of nearing 
fifty should decide so quickly that he wished for 
marriage. But Jules Renauld had, as Mis. Garton 
had shrewdly suggested, realised that marriage 
was the only way to win that lovely creature, and 
he had not hesitated. In fact he had broken many 
rules wiiich, until that time, he had kept very 
strictly. 

He had taken Mr.s, Garton to the theatre in order 
to introduce her to Carteret, and thu.s make it 
unnecessary for the actor to visit his liouse. Yet 
that same evening he had taken Carteret there. 
It was not a matter of vital importance, but it 
served to show how Jules Renauld had ignored 
even his own strict rules, that for a while he had been 
overwhelmed by the beauty of Judy Frensham. 

It was the old, old story of the attraction of 
opposite types. Judy, fresh, pure and lovely; 
Renauld, a man whose life had been unpleasant 
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for many years, whose gross figure could never be 
hidden even by the expensive tailors he patronised, 
and whose spirit was unclean, through years of 
crime and intrigue. 

And Renauld was determined to have his way, 
no matter what the cost! 

When he heard Peter's announcement, he was 
tempted to cry out, there and then, that he would 
not allow it. But caution stopped him. He must 
not antagonise Judy; he must make her think that 
he was her friend. 

Already an idea of how he could discredit Peter 
Manning in her mind was being thought out, and 
in consequence he was able to force himself to 
smile quietly, and to congratulate the young couple. 
In fact he was the first to do so. 

"Well! Such an event, Miss Judy, comes only 
once in a lifetime, and I am happy to be here on 
such an occa.sion. My heartiest congratulatioiLs, my 
dear girl! And you. Manning!” 

Neither Peter Manning nor Rachel Carton thought 
that the words were sincere, but they were grateful 
for one thing; Judy’s joy and happiness would not 
be spoiled—^and Peter told himself that if it were 
humanly possible he would make sure that no 
shadow crossed her path. 

But he could not rid himself of a memory of 
Renauld’s wicked expression. The man was plotting 
something. What was it? 

It was impossible for Peter to guess, and he tried 
to forget the tiring. His job was to make Judy 
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happy, to make quite sure that she was enthralled 
by the prospect of their coming wedding. 

For one thing was now obvious. 

Rachel Carton had been right when she had said 
that only by marriage was Judy safe from Renauld! 
The man’s determination to wreck their marriage 
plans was obvious! 

But for the moment there was no trouble on the 
surface, and Judy certainly suspected nothing. 
That was the chief thing. 


It was natural that Judy Frensham should be 
tired out that night. .Such days of bliss, when she 
had been with Peter, walking about the fields and 
woods near Wittling, had taxed her .strength, while 
her emotion had made her mentally tired. 

She went up to her room soon after ten o’clock, 
and the other four were in the drawing-room. The 
wirelc.ss had been placing .softly, and very little 
conversation had taken place. 

Peter had said goodnight to Judy outside her 
room door, and had been back in the drawing¬ 
room for five minutes. Jules Renauld was brooding, 
and his face was thunderous. 

There was tension in the air! 

Suddenly Renauld rose from his scat, and switched 
the wireless off. Then he swung round to Peter 
Manning, anfl the younger man saw the other’s 
rage for the first time. 

“Manning! You will cancel your engagement!” 
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Peter Manning laughed coolly. 

" You seem to have some strange ideas, Renauld. 
May I ask you by what right you behave in this 
manner, in Mrs. Carton’s house? And also, that 
I am used to being addressed civilly and not with 
the manner of a boor!” 

Renauld’s face was quivering with rage, and his 
little eyes were evd. 

“Talk! talk! talk! That is all you are good for! 
As for Rachel—what she owns, I own, and I do as 
I like.” 

Peter stood up slowly, his face pale. 

“That maybe. But no one addresses me in that 
manner, Renauld! I demand an apology.” 

For a moment the others thought that Renauld 
would fling himself at the younger man. Rachel 
Carton’s eyes were wide with fear, and James 
Carteret also looked afraid. 

But neither of them interrupted. This battle 
of words was between Peter Manning and Jules 
Renauld; the others did not count for the time being. 

"Apology! I'll see you dead first!” snarled Ren¬ 
auld. “Cet out of this hou.se, do you hear!” 

Peter was tempted to smash his fist into the other’s 
face, but suddenly he felt cool. Anger was useless. 
This man was cunning, even if for the moment he 
had lost his temper, and the only way to fight 
artifice was by artifice. 

“Unless Mrs. Carton told me to go," he said 
easily, “and I was convinced she wanted me to go, 
I should stay here.” 
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He glanced again at the woman as he spoke, and 
he could imagine how she was feeling. Would she 
be able to gather courage to help in the defiance of 
Jules Renauld, or would he be forced to fight this 
battle alone? 

He was soon to know. 

Inspired by his example, seeing the man she hated 
and feared defied for the first time, Rachel Garton 
seemed a different woman. Her eyes blazed. 

"Peter—stay here! This man shall not order you 
away from my house! ” 

Peter spoke very slowly, and there was a smile 
of triumph on his lips. 

"But would you like him thrown out, Mrs. Gar- 
ton? I will gladly rid you of a man who is so un¬ 
pleasant!” 

For a moment the woman hesitated, and Renauld 
took a step nearer to Peter, his face livid. 

"She would not dare!” 

"I would dare,” said Mrs. Garton clearly. "There 
is only one way in which you can force me, and that 
influence is now gone. I have told Peter Manning 
just why I have been in your power for so long, 
and if needs be I will tell the world!” 

For a moment the news seem to stagger Renauld. 
Then he recovered his self-possession, and sneered. 

"You may think you can get away with it, but 
you will suffer for this, my dear Rachel! As for 
you. Manning—I repeat, unless you break off your 
engagement, I will smash you! I will ruin you, 
and I will make your life, whether you are married 
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or not, one of sheer misery. These two people can 
tell you what happened to others who cross my 
path. Be careful, Manning. Avoid my anger while 
you can!” 

Peter laughed, and the sound enraged the other 
man. 

‘‘You talk like a second-rate actor,” he said easily. 
“I am not so easily ruined or smashed, my fine 
Renauld. As for what you hold against Carteret, 
I know nothing. Bu^ for myself, and for Mrs. 
Carton, I can answer. And the answer is —leave 
this house!" 

Renauld went back a pace, frightened by the 
concentrated fury in those last words. And then 
he sneered. 

“ I refuse. Rachel-” 

But Peter Manning did not let him continue. 
He stepped across to the man, and gripped his 
shoulders, Renauld was helpless in his strong grasp. 

‘‘Renauld—you’re going, and if ever I see you 
at this house again, I swear I will tell the police 
what you are—a blackmailer, the vilest of all 
criminids. The only reason I will not tell the truth, 
if you go, is that Mrs. Carton will suffer even more 
—and you have made her life miserable enough as 
it is. Now—will you go?” 

The man had courage; Peter was compelled to 
admit it. For Renauld tried to rid himself of that 
tight hold. 

“Unhand me, Manning. Rachel, order him 
away!” 
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But Rachel Carton had reached her big decision, 
and she was determined not to alter it. She kept 
silent—and Peter, his smile widening, hauled the 
other man towards him. 

“You've had your opportunity,” he snapped. 
“Now you will have a taste of the treatment you 
ought to have had years ago.” 

As he spoke, he used one hand to pull the cord 
of the bell to summon the servants. Then he pushed 
Renauld’s fat figure away, aqd as the man staggered, 
caught hold of the collar of his coat by one hand, 
and the seat of hLs trousers by the other. 

Renauld, half hanging in the air as he was, was 
spluttering, red in the face, and almost fainting 
with rage. Rachel Carton and James Carteret 
could hardly believe this was happening. 

Peter’s smile was confident, and his mind was 
fully made up, but Carteret spoke suddenly. 

“Peter—don’t do it! For Mrs. Carton’s sake— 
for my sake—don't do it!” 

Peter’s reply came quickly. 

“For Judy’s sake,” he said, “I shall do it. And 
I warn you, Carteret, and any others, that 1 will 
never cease from fighting Renauld. If you are wise, 
you will take your courage in both hands, as Mrs. 
Carton has done, and defy him. The man is vile, 
but a little defiance and harsh treatment will 
perhaps change him for the better.” 

Carteret knew that it was useless to plead, and 
before he could speak again, Janet had opened the 
door. 
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She stopped dead still, her mouth agape. 

"Lawks a’ mussy, Master Peter!” 

"Open the front door, and leave this one open,” 
said Peter Manning, and Janet was too surprised 
to wait for Mrs. Carton’s confirmation. Truth to 
tell, the old servant was glad to see this happen, 
and her thin lips creased in a smile as she hurried 
to obey. 

Peter found Renauld easy to handle, even though 
the man weighed heavily. He half-carried, half- 
dragged him out of the room, ignoring the man's 
frantic efforts to free himself, and then reached 
the front door. Then, tensing his muscles, he lifted 
Renauld clear of the ground. 

"Tm going to throw you out!” he snapped, "and 
it may not be tlie last time, Renauld. Remember 
—keep out of my path, and Judy Frensham’s!” 

As he spoke, Peter pushed the man heavily through 
the open door! 

Renauld made a desperate effort to find purchase 
with his feet, failed, thudded to the stone porch, 
and then went dovra the five steps, banging himself 
everywhere. He was speechless with pain and rage, 
but Peter was standing, grim and determined, at 
the top of the steps, and he picked himself up 
quickly. 

"At the end of the drive, turn right for the 
station,” Peter said. "It’s a mile walk, Renauld, 
and it will do you good. If you come here again, 
you'll have to repeat it!” 

Without another word, Renauld turned and 
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staggered down the drive. Peter, breathing hard 
but filled with triumph, closed the door and returned 
to the others. 

"He’s gone?” Carteret gasped the words. 

"Yes—and he didn't like it,” smiled Peter, easily. 
"And if I were you, Carteret, I'd treat him like 
that.” 

“I daren’t,” said Carteret, and it was obvious that 
he was still badly frightened. “I daren’t!” 

"Why not?” snapped Peter. 

"Because he could ruin me,” Carteret said in a 
broken voice. "He can ruin me, Peter! He knows 
a secret which I dare not tell you, or anyone.” 

Peter understood the reason for the other’s fear, 
and he nodded slowly. 

“ I see. Perhai)s one day you will be free of him. 
Mrs. Carton—I hope that you do not feel I went 
too far?” 

Rachel Carton shook her head. She was smiling, 
although she could not entirely rid her e 5 ^('S of an 
expression of fear, for she knew that Renauld would 
want vengeance, and she would be the likeliest 
victim, 

"No—I am glad, glad! But you saw enough to 
realise how dangerous he is! Do not defer your 
wedding, or you will regret it as long as you live.” 

"I do not think it will be long,” said Peter. 
"There is not much likelihood of Renauld returning 
here, for he will be afraid of meeting me again. 
And within a month, I hope Judy will be my 
wife.” 





CHAPTER XI 
renauld’s wicked plan 


AT half-past eleven that night, a bedraggled, 
/ \ aching figure reached the station at Wittling, 
and dragged himself on to the platform. The porter 
on duty told him that the next—and only—train 
to London that night v"as at twelve-thirty, which 
meant that Jules Rcnauld would be compelled to 
wait for three-quarters of an hour on a chilly plat¬ 
form, before he could start hi's return journey. 

Never had he had such an experience in his 
life! 

At the Gables, he had at first laughed at the 
threats from Peter Manning, but it had not been 
long before he had realised that the man who loved 
Judy Frensham was serious. Even then he had not 
believed that he would be subjected to physical 
violence. 

True, he had suffered only minor injurie.s—he 
was black and blue all over, but that was because 
being a man whose muscles were so flabby through 
lack of use it was natural he should bruise very 
easily. 

But his bruises were not so black as his thoughts. 

Throughout the whole of that long, weary walk 
from the Gables, he had been filled with one idea 
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only—revenge on Peter Manning for the way in 
which he had been treated. 

It would not be true to say that his determination 
to marry Judy Frensham was any stronger. He 
had made up his mind to do that, almost from the 
first moment that he had been introduced to her. 
He realised that he was getting old, and it was in 
his mind to stop "working” in the near future, and 
what lovelier companion could he have in his 
retirement than the sweet, beautiful niece of the 
woman he had considered to be completely in his 
toils? 

But now, by marrying Judy, he would be able to 
revenge himself on Peter Manning: and during that 
walk it was the only thing that mattered. 

The Autumn evening was chilly indeed, and he 
shivered as he waited on the platform, until at 
long last the train steamed in. Luckily for Renauld 
he had been able to get an empty first-class carriage, 
and was also able to get a little refreshment on the 
train. 

After twenty minutes, he was feeling better, and 
his mind was working more freely. 

Now he was able to think of Rachel Carton, and 
the woman’s attitude. Never had he thought that 
she would defy him! 

His first feeling was to go to the police with the 
story of the robberies which she had committed. 
Then his cunning mind saw an even better way of 
making her suffer and at the same time weakening 
Judy’s position. 
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For a while he leaned back in his seat, his brow 
furrowed. But gradually the frown disappeared, 
and his teeth showed as he smiled. 

Yes, he had found a way—a way which, he was 
convinced, would succeed without the slightest 
trouble. 

Jules Renauld, rogue and blackmailer that he 
was, owed what success he had achieved in life 
to one thing—his knowledge of human nature, 
and in the affair which was now occupying his 
mind that knowledge had shown itself time and 
time again. In fact only in one way had it failed 
him—that was, in Rachel Carton's defiance. That 
had certainly not been expected. 

His immediate realization of Judy’s upright 
nature, his dislike of Peter Manning—because he 
had realised that the younger man would oppose 
him, tooth and nail—had both played important 
parts in his campaign so far. And it was on his 
knowledge of human nature, its weakness and its 
strength, that he was prepared to work. 

He knew that Judy Frensham was in love with 
the fair-headed, handsome, devil-may-care Manning. 
So much would have been obvious to a less percep¬ 
tive student of human nature, for when Peter had 
announced their engagement, Judy's eyes had glowed 
with a deep, inner fire. He knew that she trusted 
Peter to the uttermost. 

Then there was one obvious way in which to win 
her. 

Destroy her trust in Peter, convince her that 
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Peter had lied to her, and deceived her! That was 
what Jules Renauld proposed to do. 

Then he knew that it would be comparatively 
easy to worm his way into her confidence, and 
shocked as she would be by the faithlessness of the 
man she loved—for she would still love him, even 
though she would be dreadfully hurt and dis¬ 
appointed—she would be prepared to look on 
Renauld as a friend. 

How fortunate it hitd been for Jules Renauld 
that he had not allowed the girl to realise how 
infuriated he had been when he had learned of 
the engagement. 

He knew that Peter Manning would be loyal to 
Mrs. Garton, and, because there would appear to 
be no need, would not tell the truth about Renauld. 
Judy would believe that Renauld had been called 
to London unexi)cctcd]y, and the others would keep 
up that little deception, for her sake. 

Renauld’s shrewdness was vindicated, for at that 
very minute Rachel Garton and Peter Manning 
had decided that there was no need for Judy to 
know the truth! 

Had they reached a different decision, had they 
told her, on the following morning, just what 
manner of man Renauld was, they might have saved 
themselves a terrible bitterness, and an unhappi¬ 
ness for all three of them that was too deep for 
words. But even they could not plumb the depths 
of Jules Renauld’s mind, could not imagine what he 
was thinking and planning. 
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Renauld reached London soon after one o’clock, 
and it was not long before he reached his Mayfair 
Mansion, and was admitted by an astonished butler. 

This man, named Jenkins, had believed that his 
master would be away for the week-end, and it was 
some time before he opened the door, which was 
bolted and therefore could not be opened by key. 

Renauld's face was black when at last the door 
opened. 

"What do you mean by keeping me waiting, 
Jenkins! I've been here for ten minutes!” 

Jenkins knew that was an exaggeration; the 
other had arrived only five minutes before. But 
the butler, a thin, nervou.s-looking man, was one 
of the many people afraid of Jules Renauld. 

"I'm sorry, sir, I assure you. 1 didn’t e.xpect 
you back, sir, and I have been a.sleep some time. 
I must have been sleeping rather heavily, sir.” 

"Sleep, pah! That’s all you ever do,” sneered 
Jules Renauld. “Prepare a hot bath, Jenkins, and 
have it ready in five minutes!” 

Jenkins, realising that the other man was in 
one of his worst moods, hastened to obey. Rut 
he could not help wondering what had happened, 
for before leaving for Wilt.shire, the fat man had 
been in one of his best moods. 

When Jenkins folded up the other’s clothes, he 
saw the dust and dirt on them, and one or two 
jagged tears. It was almost as if his master had 
been mixed up in an accident—or had been 
attacked! 
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Renauld would have talked had it been an 
accident, for he was always magnifying little 
incidents which, in the life of an ordinary man, 
would have meant nothing. Therefore, Jenkins 
told himself, his master had been the victim of an 
assault. One of his victims—Jenkins knew that 
Renauld made many people as well as himself 
afraid~had turned on him. 

It was typical of the servants at the house that 
Jenkins should glory jn that fact! Had he the 
courage, he would have turned on Jules Renauld 
himself, years ago. As it was, the knowledge that 
someone had contrived to humble the fat man 
pleased him immensely. 

He did not talk to others, for the servants were 
always carrying tales to Jules Renauld, in the hope 
of currying favour. But when at last Renauld was 
in bed, and the butler was able to go to his room 
again, he talked gloatingly to himself. 

“This is interesting, Mr. Jules! I would like to 
know who has done this to you! And, if it is possible 
I'll find out!” 

But even Jenkins was a little afraid of the conse¬ 
quences if he tried to do any such thing, and he was 
by no means sure that he would keep his promise 
to himself. On the other hand if an opportunity 
was presented, he would certainly not let it pass. 


Jules Renauld felt sore the next morning, but 
the hot bath he had had before getting into bed 
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had done him a great deal of good. In the cool 
light of morning, moreover, he was convinced that 
the scheme he had hatched was a workable one, 
and he immediately started to set it working. 

He would need a woman to help him, someone 
who was young and attractive. Happily for him 
he had numerous acquaintances in the theatre 
world, and one woman in particular, he knew, cared 
little what she did providing she could earn money. 

Money spoke all languages! 

Soon after ten o'clock, Renauld telephoned her. 
She promised to go and see him immediately, and 
it was not long before Jenkins, looking leaner and 
more miserable than ever, admitted her. 

She handed him her card, and a moment later 
he threw open the door of his employer's study, and 
announced: 

"Miss Lola Venner, sir." 

“Come in, Lola, come in!" cried Jules Renauld, 
standing from his chair and welcoming her. "It 
is a pleasure to see you so early in the morning!" 

Renauld had deliberately created the impression 
that this was a surprise visit, but Jenkins doubted 
whether Renauld would have allowed anyone to 
see him, without appointment, at that hour in the 
morning. Was this part of the affair which intrigued 
Jenkins, because of his master's appearance on 
the previous night—or more accurately, in the 
early hours of that morning? 

It was impossible to be sure, and the door closed, 
preventing Jenkins from hearing the woman's words. 
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Renauld eyed Lola Venner for a few seconds, 
in silence. 

She was perhaps a shade taller than Judy 
Frensham, and her build was about the same. But 
her hair was not dark—she was a platinum blonde 
of the most exotic type. 

Jules Renauld admitted that she was a beautiful 
woman, but of the type which had tired him years 
ago. She dressed with exaggerated care, using every 
conceivable trick to catch the eye of men who 
might meet her. Her c61ouring, however, was done 
discreetly, and few people would have realised that 
she used make-up extensively. 

Her eyes were grey, but very hard, and a student 
of human nature could have told from her lips and 
chin that she was quick-tempered—a shrew who 
could lead a man a life of misery. 

But what was more important from Renauld’s 
point of view, she was a superb actress! 

She broke the silence at last, and her voice was 
husky and sweet—carefully calculated to appear 
attractive. 

"Well, Jules, you wanted to talk business?" 

Renauld nodded. 

“Yes, there is something I think you can do for 
me, Lola. But it will take, perhaps, two or 
three months, and there will be no time for you 
to work elsewhere. How much money will you 
want?" 

How like Renauld that was! To make sure of the 
financial aspect even of a situation like this! 
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Lola shrugged her shoulders and sat down on a 
settee, crossing her legs and smoothing her skirts 
thoughtfully. 

She needed money just then, and she knew that 
Renauld had plenty. Therefore she must not put 
her figure too low. On the other hand, he would 
immediately complain if it was too high. 

“Supposing we say five hundred pounds?” she 
asked. 

Renauld’s thick lips were pursed. 

" Hmm. That is a great deal of money. Listen! 
If you succeed in doing just what I want, I will 
pay you more—yes, seven hundred and fifty pounds! 
If you fail, then it will be two hundred and fifty.” 

Lola shrugged her shoulders. 

“That’s all right by me, Jules, but I shall need 
some money immediately.” 

“ I will arrange for it,” said Renauld, pleased that 
he had arranged terms which were suitable to him, 
“Now-libten.” 

The man lowered his voice, almost as if he were 
afraid that the very walls had ears. He talked with¬ 
out stopping for five minutes, and then his little 
eyes were fixed on Lola's. 

“Now—you think you can do this?” 

The actress laughed, a high-pitched, unpleasant 
sound. 

“It seems to me it will be easy, Jules. But what 
on earth has possessed you to behave like this over 
a country girl? I would make you a very good 
wife!” 
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Renauld laughed, just as unpleasantly. 

“Yes—but there is a difference. I could love 
Judy Frensham, whereas I have known you lor 
too long." 

Lola's lips twisted. 

“A new plaything, eh, Jules, and you don’t mind 
how much you spend to get it?” 

For a moment she thought that Renauld w'ould 
strike her! His lips were working, and his hands 
clenched. But at last he^regained control of himself. 

“That is enough of that talk,” he snapped. “You 
will do what I ask, and you will be paid for it. 
Nothing else is of interest to you.” 

“All right, all right!” exclaimed Lola Venner, 
more afraid of the man now than she had ever been 
before. “I meant no offence, Jules. After all, it 
is unusual for you, isn’t it?” 

Renauld smiled thinly, 

“Perhaps it is. But we will talk now of other 
things,” 

Lola Venner agreed, and for the next twenty 
minutes the room hummed with their voices, and 
they planned the campaign which had been 
conceived by Jules Renauld. 

But the woman’s thoughts were elsewhere. 

She believed she could do what he wanted—in 
fact she was sure she could. But she was surprised 
that a man of Renauld’s type should be serious 
about a country girl whose fresh good looks—Lola, 
of course, had not seen Judy—had infatuated him 
for a while. 
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Of course, it was Renauld’s business, but it was 
rare for him to be serious, as he was now. It would 
be interesting to see this country beauty. 

In one thing, Lola was right. Renauld was grimly 
serious about his devotion-as he called it~to 
Judy Frensham. Perhaps for the first time in his 
life, the man was really in love; and that made 
his determination to get what he wanted even more 
firm. 

The face of Judy Frensham, her hazel eyes, her 
silvery laughter, fascinated the man! 

But after Lola had left, he reached for the tele¬ 
phone again. He was very busy, and there were 
many things to do before the plot against Peter 
Manning and Judy Frensham was really in action. 



CHAPTER XII 

RACHEL carton's SUMMONS 

T hat week-end passed quickly at the Gables. 

Peter Manning nepd not have feared that 
the fascination that the romantic Carteret had for 
Judy would have made her alter her declaration 
of love for Peter. She liked Carteret, and persuaded 
him to sing one or two of his songs, to her accom¬ 
paniment, on the piano in the music room of the 
Gables. 13ut she was rarely away from Peter’s side. 

For his part, Carteret was too worried about 
Jules Rcnauld to think of the beauty of the girl 
who was engaged to Peter Manning. He did not 
feel that he could talk to Rachel Garton, and in 
many ways, therefore, the week-end was, for him, 
very miserable. 

Peter Manning, on the other hand, was delirious 
with his new-found happiness. 

Never had Judy sparlded more, and any doubt 
that he had possessed about the strength of her love 
quickly disappeared. He almost forgot the quarrel 
he had had with Jules Renauld, and he had little 
time for wondering why Carteret was at the Gables. 

In the few moments he had alone, however, he 
wondered at that. Carteret did nothing at all out 
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of the ordinary, posted no letters and had no tele¬ 
phone calls. Why on earth had he come down here? 

Of course, he had obeyed Renauld’s orders. That 
much was certain. But what purpose could Rcnauld 
have in sending a famous man like Carteret to a 
gloomy house, to people he had met only once 
before? 

Had Renauld been planning to rob Judy, and 
Carteret been .sent here to win the girl’s love, so 
that she would fall an easy victim, Peter could have 
understood it. But Judy had no money, and Jules 
Renauld knew it—and also knew why. 

It was a complete mystery, and Peter told himself, 
on the Sunday afternoon, that the be.st thing he 
rould do was to forget it, and to roncentrate on 
making Judy happy. 

They were walking together through a .small 
wood near the house. For a while they had been 
silent, for the loveliness of the trees and the grass 
and the wild flowers appealed to them both. But 
Peter did not remain silent for long. 

His arm was about Judy’s waist, and her eyes 
were smiling into his. She saw his eyes twinkling, 
and the way his lips curved at the corners. How 
adorable he was! 

"Well, Gallant Knight, are you satisfied with 
your conquest?” 

"I am satisfied. Fair Lady, although it is not 
complete.” 

"Not complete!” Judy forgot the play-acting 
in her surprise. “Good heavens, Peter, what more 
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could you want? I have told you that I love you 
—that you mean everything to me. 1 cannot 
imagine anything I've forgotten—even if you would 
have allowed me to!” 

Peter’s eyes were still smiling 

"All the same, there is something.” 

Judy could not understand, and she laughed a 
little uncertainly. What on earth did he mean? 

"Hut what? Don't talk in riddles, Peter dear.” 

Peter laughed, that chgerful, rollicking laugh that 
she knew so well. 

"And the Fair Lady cannot think of it! Usually 
when the Knight carries off his lady, they go some¬ 
where—quickly, as quickly as they can.” 

Judy was still frowning uncertainly. 

"But—but where?” 

"To a priest!” cried Peter. "Where else would 
they go? They must be married in all haste, losing 
not a moment! Isn’t that so, darling?” 

Judy, as he expected, was suddenly serious. 

"You mean—when are we to be married?” 

"Just that, my dear.” 

"Have you—have you thought about it?” 

Peter nodded, still smiling. 

"A great deal. I thought of getting a special 
licence, and marrying you by surprise some time 
to-morrow, but I thought perhaps you’d rather 
have a few days to get ready. Or wouldn’t you?” 

"Of course I shall, Peter.” 

“How many? Three days?” 

"Peter, we can’t hurry our wedding like that! 
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You're joking, darling—and I don’t like to feel you 
joke about that, for it is so precious for us both.” 

Then for the first time, Peter was serious. 

"I’m not joking,” he said, and he caught her in 
his arms. "If it were possible, my dear, we would 
be married to-morrow! Every days seems an age, 
without you.” 

"But we are with each other practically every 
moment.” 

" I know, but I am so afraid that something might 
happen to postpone our wedding, something which 
we cannot foresee. It is foolish, I know, but I do 
feel like that.” 

Judy did not immediately reply. 

It was the first time she had even imagined the 
possibility of anything going wrong, and now the 
prospect seemed dreadful. Yet, as he had said, it 
was foolish. On the other hand, she imagined what 
he meant. Illness, which might come to either of 
them any time—or to her aunt, or his father. Things 
like that could force a postponement. 

And yet- 

She did not know why, but she thought a great 
deal about those words—and she was not to know 
how important a bearing they would have on her 
future. 

If only he had not used them! 

“I am afraid that something might postpone our 
wedding, something which we cannot foresee." 

He had uttered them, with only one thought in 
mind—to hasten the day when they should be 
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joined together as man and wife. He had no thought 
of the meaning that would be read into them, 
later, had no idea how nearly they brought tragedy 
on them both. How could he foresee? 

"So,” Judy said at last, smiling at him softly, 
"you would like us to be married soon, Peter?” 

"I would,” he said, and his voice quivered. "No 
time could be too early. Judy—don’t you feel like 
that?” 

And to his delight, sjie nodded, although her 
face was grave. 

"I do,” she admitted. "I hate the thought that 
we shall be parted, even for a few days, with you 
at the Manor, and I here, with Aunt Rachel. But— 
what preparations have you made, Peter? And how 
can you be sure that your father will agree?” 

Peter laughed, and the sound echoed about the 
wood, filling her with a great confidence. 

"You know how father gloried in our engage¬ 
ment! And he told me, only the other day, that 
the East Wing of the Manor can be ours, just as 
soon as we wish it. In fact he has already asked 
some decorators from Salisbury to come, for he 
wants the rooms to be bright and cheerful for the 
days when we occupy them. So that is one objec¬ 
tion over-ruled! I do not think your aunt will 
raise any objections—in fact in the pa.st few days 
I have come to like her more than ever I did before. 
She seems to be more happy, more contented.” 

"Do you really think that?” Judy asked eagerly. 
"I had thought the same. But—she may wish us 
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to have a long engagement, perhaps for a year or 
more.” 

Peter, knowing how untrue that was, shook his 
head, although of course he did not breathe a word 
of the reason for his confidence. 

“You need not fear that, Judy. I am sure! 
And—even if she did raise objections, we could 
overcome them. Do you know”—his eyes were on 
hers, and they were smiling a little—"I shall 
almost think you want to delay it, if you raise 
objection after objection!” 

“Peter! Please don't say that. I have told you 
that I am living for the day when wc shall be man 
and wife.” 

His eyes glowed. 

"Then what else is there to worry about, my 
sweetheart? We can arrange for the banns to be 
called very soon, and w’e can have the wedding, 
say, in four weeks' time! That will give you a 
little while to get prepared——” 

“Four weeks! Is it really possible?” 

“Of course! Four short w'oeks—Judy, say that 
you agree, say that you want to be married then?” 

“I do,” she said, very softly. 

And she was in his arms a moment later, straining 
close to him, his heart and hers joining together in 
glad exultation at the nearness of the day which 
would be the greatest day in their lives! 

They talked after that, eagerly, about their 
plans, but at heart Judy was still a little afraid 
that Mrs. Garton would raise some objection. The 
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older woman, to her surprise, smiled fondly, and 
there were tears of gladness in her eyes. 

“I shall be happy, Judy darling, when you are 
safely with Peter. I have believed for many years 
that he was the man who could make your future 
joyous, and I could not tell you how delighted I 
was when you brought your news the other day. 
And I believe that long engagements arc harmful. 
Life should be taken with its pleasures quickly, 
and no time should be lest. Otherwise the sweet¬ 
ness of the cup sometimes becomes bitter.” 

“How unexpected of you to say that,” said 
Judy, frankly. “I was afraid. Aunt Rachel, that 
you would want us to be cautious. But—you 
have made me immensely happy,” 

“Then that is all that matters,” said Rachel 
(iarton, and she took Judy’s hand in hers, and 
smiled at Peter, who was standing nearby. 

“Make her happy, Peter,” she said, and there 
was a catch in her voice. " Make up to her for the 
dull, lonely years which she has passed through.” 

"I will!” Peter exclaimed. 

Thus it was that the wedding which Rachel 
Carton wanted so much, was arranged for the 
first week in October. Plans were started 
immediately, both the Gables and the Manor was 
a .scene of great activity. 

From time to time Judy visited the Manor, 
revelling in the love of her future father-in-law. 
As Peter had said, he had arranged for the whole 
of the East Wing of the house to be decorated, and 
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she saw the fresh, bright-coloured papers—chosen 
by her and Peter together—^and could hardly 
control the joy which she felt. 

The days fled by. 

She was so busy preparing her trousseau that .she 
saw comparatively little of Peter, but on the second 
week-end from that on which they had arranged 
the date of their wedding, it was arranged that 
she should go to the Manor, and stay there for 
three days. 

Three days of bliss- 

Or so she thought, and so Peter believed. But 
actually the shadow which had been about them 
from the moment that Jules Renauld had set eyes 
on Judy’s fair beauty, was getting darker. 

Rachel Carton suspected it, but she was not 
sure, and she could give no warning. 

On the Thursday before Judy was due to go to 
the Manor, she had a telephone call, and she was 
not surprised to hear Jules Renauld’s voice. But 
she was surprised to discover that he sounded 
affable! 

"Well, Rachel! I have been thinking about our 
last meeting, and perhaps I was a little rash, eh?” 

That was his first sentence, and Rachel Carton’s 
heart leapt. Was it possible he really meant what 
he said? 

"I am very glad, Jules." 

"That is good, my dear. But it does not mean, 
of course, that you have ceased to work for me. 

I have work for you, but as I know you will be busy 
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at the Gables for a while to come, I would like you 
to come and see me, for a day or two. You will 
arrange it?’[ 

Rachel Carton’s inner voice cried “no!” But 
she answered steadily enough. 

“Of course. When shall I come?” 

“To-morrow, if that is possible, until Sunday 
evening.” 

Rachel’s eyes brightened. 

"Yes,” she said, “Judy will be away for the 
week-end, and it can be arranged. She”—the older 
woman drew a deep breath, and then plunged on— 
“ She is .to be married in two weeks’ time, Jules! ” 

There was silence at the other end of the line for 
a moment, and she was afraid of an outburst of 
rage despite the man’s apparent resignation to 
losing Judy Frensham. 

But Jules Renauld's voice was friendly enough— 
almost too friendly, she thought. 

“So! He is a man who moves fast, that Peter! 
So he is to entertain Judy at the Manor, in Wittling, 
for the week-end, and you will come here. It is 
very convenient, is it not, for all of us? So I will 
expect you to-morrow, Friday, evening.” 

“I will come,” said Rachel Carton, and she did 
not know how she would rue those words, and that 
decision! 
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Peter’s discovery 

P ETER called for Judy early on the Friday 
afternoon, and learned that she had not yet 
finished packing. Janet himpson was helping her, 
and Peter had half-an-hour to spare. He was not 
surprised when Rachel Carton entered the gloomy 
sitting-room. 

He still thought she was looking happier than she 
had done for some time past, but at the moment 
she looked preoccupied. 

“Well,” she greeted him, “you have done wonder¬ 
fully well, Peter, and I am happy.” 

“You're sure?” he asked, smiling gravely. 
“Yes—I am prepared to face anything, now that 
I know there is no threat to Judy. It is fortunate 
you are taking her to the Manor for the week-end. 
Jules wishes to see me in London, and I e.xpect 
that I will be there for two or three days.” 

Peter’s brow clouded. 

“Must you go?” he demanded. “I had hoped 
that you would have been free from the man by 
now.” 

“I must go, Peter. Jules has, to my surprise, 
behaved very well over this. There is no talk of 
vengeance, but if I defy him in other things, then 
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Judy will still be in danger. No, please do not try 
to di.ssuade me. The only thing that had worried 
me was the possibility of harm to Judy, and that 
is past now, if I do what Jules requires.” 

Peter knew that it would be foolish to raise a 
protest, and he nodded. 

" I will leave it in your hands,” he said, ” although 
if you need help, please do not hesitate to come to 
me. Meanwhile—have you still no idea why he 
forced Carteret to come Ijere for the week-end?” 

“None at all,” declared Rachel Carton. “It is 
a complete mystery, and 1 think perhaps it is as 
well that I do not know.” 

Peter nodded. 

“All the same, it would be interesting to learn. 
But I must do nothing to worry you, Aunt Rachel. 
You’ll not mind if I call you that? ” 

“I love to hear it,” said Rachel Carton. “You 
have been a wonderful pillar of strength, Peter, 
when, knowing what you do, you might have 
treated me with contempt.” 

“There is no fear of that,” Peter assured her. 
"What time are you going to see Renauld?” 

"When you have gone.” 

“Then we can take you to the station—I have 
brought my own car this time! You will tell Judy 
where you are going? ” 

“Thank heavens she knows nothing of my fear 
of Renauld,” said the older woman. “Yes, I 
will teU her. And I, too, must get my packing > 
finished.” 
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She stood up quickly, and before Peter realised 
what she was going to do, she had kissed his 
forehead. Then quickly she went from the room, 
trying to keep back the tears which threatened to 
come. 

Peter, his hands in his pockets, looked thought¬ 
fully out of the window. 

Renauld’s use of the Gables from time to time 
puzzled him a great deal, and he believed that if 
he could find the reasoq for it he would be able 
to force Kcnauld to release Mrs. Garton from his 
clutches. For that reason alone, an effort would 
be worth while. 

But it would be madness to do anything that 
might interfere with his wedding plans. 

Two short weeks—and Judy would be his! 

Only a month ago he had returned from Africa, 
without a thought of marriage in his mind. 
Now- 

From sheer good spirits he laughed aloud ; and 
then, casting all thought of Renauld from his mind, 
he picked up a paper from the magazine rack, and 
glanced through the headlines. 

It was an old paper—the previous Tuesday’s, 
as it happened. But he had had no time for looking 
at the newspapers that week, and several thing^a, 
there interested him. 

'J'hen suddenly he went rigid, eyeing a headline 
which seemed to leap out of the page towards 
him. 

It seemed incredible! 
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But here it was, in black and white—^something 
which, he believed, explained the visit of Carteret 
to the Gabies on the previous week-end. True, 
he could not see how it affected Renauld, but in his 
mind he was convinced that it did. 

Carteret's flat in London had been burgled in 
the Sunday night—^when he had been in Wiltshire! 

His servant had also been away, and no one 
had discovered the robbery until the Monday 
afternoon! 

• 

Peter read the account quickly. It was not a long 
one, for the news had only just been received by 
the paper. But it was fairly comprehensive- 

And the headline itself told its own tale. 

“FAMOUS ACTOR ROBBED 

‘‘£5,000 Missing from Safe while away 
FROM Flat 

“Mr. James Carteret, the famous actor and musical 
comedy star, at present appearing in Spring Song, at 
the Mayfern theatre, returned home from a week-end 
in the country, to learn that during his absence his 
flat had been raided by burglars, and jewels and money 
to the value of £5,000 was missing. 

“Most of the money was the result of a betting 
transaction, wliich Mr. Carteret had been paid in cash 
on the Friday, at an hour too late for him to send it 
to the bank. 

“Mr. Carteret has no idea who burgled the flat, and 
is able to give no help to the C.I.D. ofiicers from Scotland 
Yard, who were called immediately. The police believe, 
however, that they know the man who committed the 
burglary, and an arrest is expected at any time.” 
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Peter finished reading, his eyes very hard. Then 
he lit a cigarette and, as the grey smoke streamed 
from his lips, stepped across to the bell-rope. 

Janet Simpson—who was much brighter these 
days than she had ever been before—answered his 
summons. 

“Oh, Janet. Could you find me last week’s 
papers—from Tuesday onwards?” 

“If they are not burned, yes. Master Peter.” 

The woman hurried away, and Peter waited 
anxiously. Janet was gone only a few minutes, 
and returned with a bundle of papers under her arm. 

“I have them all,” she said triumphantly. 

“Thank you very much,” smiled Peter, not 
allowing her to realise how important tlie matter 
was to him. But as soon as she had left the room, 
he turned the pages of the papers quickly, and 
in the centre page of the Wednesday's paper, saw 
a further reference. 

The thief had not been caught! 

Once again it was said that the police had 
important clues and expected to make an arrest 
shortly. 

But on the following day there was only a few lines 
about the burglary, and the thief was still at large. 

Peter's eyes gleamed. 

He sat in an easy chair for a few minutes, trying 
to think out the situation. And he believed that 
he had the explanation of the week-end visit— 
not only of Carteret, but others whom Renauld 
had forced Rachel Carton to entertain. 
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These men were sent down to the country—and 
then their houses were robbed! 

Possibly they deliberately left money there; 
Peter was convinced that it was blackmail, cunningly 
contrived so that no suspicion could fall on Jules 
Renauld. 

The idea pleased him. Renauld knew something 
that made Carteret fear him. Carteret, a rich man 
now, although in his early days he had been 
impoverished, Peter knew, had probably left that 
money and the jewels in the safe, knowing it was 
going to be stolen. 

Then someone working for Renauld had raided 
the flat, the money had gone to Renauld, and James 
Carteret liad returned to his flat, made the discovery 
and reported to the police. 

If anyone questioned him where the money had 
gone, he had an effective answer. It had been 
stolen. 

Of course, Peter Manning could not be sure 
that he was right, but it certainly seemed to him 
as though this was the true explanation of the 
mystery. It was complicated, of course—but then 
Renauld would be extremely anxious to make 
sure that no one suspected the truth. 

There was one way in which Peter could practic¬ 
ally prove his theory, however, and he immediately 
started to try it. 

He sent Janet to Rachel Garton, asking her for 
a few minutes in private, before Judy came down. 
For once he was glad that his sweetheart was 
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keeping him waiting! Rachel came at once, and 
when he had pointed out what he had seen, her 
eyes were shining. 

"I believe you have discovered the truth!” she 
exclaimed. “These men are sent down here, and 
then they are robbed! ” 

“Certainly that seems to be it,” admitted Peter. 
“ Now, can you by any chance tell me the dates of 
your previous visitors? I can then look up the 
files of old newspapers, and find out whether the 
men were robbed.” 

“I can,” Rachel told him. “I keep a diary for 
my domestic arrangements, and the dates of every 
week-end visitor I have had in the past year will 
be there.” 

She hurried to a small room, followed by Peter, 
and from a bureau drew a large diary. In a few 
minutes Peter had made a list of the names of the 
men who had been "guests” of Rachel Carton, 
and the dates of their stay with her. 

In the year, she had had seven visitors in all, 
sent by Renauld, and it would not be hard to find 
out whether each man had been a victim of a 
burglary during his absence from London. 

Peter slipped the piece of paper into his pocket, 
and as he did so he heard Judy hurrying down the 
stairs. She was in his arms a moment later, for he 
met her in the hall. 

“Fair Lady—shame on you! I have been waiting 
for hours. Have you no regard for me? ” 

“No Gallant Knight would complain of being 
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kept waiting for his Lady,” laughed Judy. “But 
honestly, Peter, I'm so excited one way and the 
other that I can hardly tell whether I am on my 
head or my heels!” 

“I hope you’ll be on your heels when we’re 
married,” said Peter in mock alarm. “Even Mr. 
Frame—Wittling’s rector—would be pretty worried 
if he tried to talk to a pair of shoes!” 

“Idiot!” laughed Judy. "Peter, auntie is going 
to London for a few d^iys, to see Mr. Renauld. 
Did you know?” 

“Yea, I’ve promised to take her to the station,” 
said Peter. “I expect she will be down in a few 
minutes.” 

Actually it was another quarter of an hour before 
the trio left the Gables. Soon Aunt Rachel was on 
the train for London, and the lovers motored 
.slowly to Wittling, revelling yet again in the smiling 
countryside, and silent because they could not 
break the spell of their happiness. 

Two short weeks—weeks of hurry and scurry— 
and then they would be man and wife. 

Two short weeks- 

Peter had some letters that he wanted to post, 
and so they went through Witthng Village, a small 
place with less than a hundred inhabitants, aU of 
whom knew the radiant young couple well. 

But as Peter went into the post office, a large 
car, painted cream and black, passed Judy. 

At the wheel was a remarkably handsome woman, 
who glanced curiously at the girl sitting in the other 
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ar, The fact that a woman was driving intrigued 
Judy, and she took special notice of the other 
woman’sfeatures, Someone from London, obviously. 

Later she saw the car standing outside the King 
Pin-Wittling’s biggest hostelry, Either the hand¬ 
some woman was going to stay in Wittling for the 
night, or she was taking some refresliment. Judy 
wondered for a few minutes, and then forgot her, 

There was Peter ne,\t to her-and she had no 
thought for anyone but him. 



CHAPTER XIV 


A WOMAN lies! 

AN Indian Summer had visited England that 
/X Autumn, and the Saturday dawned as bright 
as the days which had* preceded it. Judy, glad 
that she could have a few days free from the prepara¬ 
tions for the wedding, and spend them with Peter, 
wa.s up early; together they walked across the fields 
of the estate. 

The birds were twittering their morning song, 
rabbits abounded in the copses of trees, pigeons 
and crows were flying above their heads, all welcom¬ 
ing the bright sun. Even at eight o’clock it was 
warm, and neither Judy nor Peter needed hat or- 
overcoat. 

“Still happy?” Peter asked, as they reached the 
stream that ran through the Manor grounds. 

“How could I be anything else?" demanded 
Judy, her eyes .sparkling. “To think that this is. 
ours—or partly ours. It is too wonderful, Peter. 
Sometimes I wonder whether it is real, or whether 
I will wake up and find that it is all a dream.” 

“There is no fear of that!” Peter cried. “Some-- 
times I half-wish that we had decided to stay here 
for our honeymoon, instead of going to the Riviera.’' 

Judy’s eyes glowed. 
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“I do, too! When we talked last week of going 
to the South of France, I thought it would be 
wonderful, but I am sure we would be happier here. 
We can go abroad later, dear, can't we?" 

“Of course!” Peter smiled at her. “You are 
sure? ” 

“Absolutely,” Judy said. 

They had talked on the previous Sunday of their 
honeymoon and had arranged—as Judy said—to 
go to the South of Frange and the Riviera. She 
had never been out of England, and at the moment 
the prospect had seemed enticing. 

Now she had changed her mind, and Peter had, 
also. 

“I haven’t bought the tickets or booked any of 
the passages,” Peter said, “so we’ll leave it for the 
time being. I think Dad will be glad, too.” 

“I’m sure he will,” Judy exclaimed, and together 
they walked along the banks of the stream, watching 
the silver fi.shes darting this way and that, listening 
to the burble of the cascading water. The hum of 
birds and in.sects in the air seemed to lend a magic 
to that glorious part of the English countryside. 

They paused for a moment, at a point where 
the bank was high, and Judy, attracted by the fm 
of a salmon—rare in tho.se waters—leaned forward 
to see it better. 

“Be careful!” Peter cried. "The bank isn't safe 
'there.” 

But he spoke too late! 

The soft earth crumbled, and before she realised 
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what was happening, Judy felt her feet sliding 
towards the water’s edge. Peter made a frantic 
effort to save her, but before he could grasp her 
arm she was falling—falling towards the clear, 
deep waters! 

It happened so suddenly that he hardly had time 
to think. 

Without warning, something which might yet 
delay their wedding, one of those dark things that 
had been in Peter’s min^ a few days ago, was on 
them. His heart thudding with anxiety, Peter 
scrambled down the slippery bank after Judy, who 
had lost her balance and was roUing downwards, 
unable to stop herself. 

Down—down—down! 

It seemed an age, and yet it took only a few 
seconds. 

One moment Judy had been standing there, her 
eyes bright as she watched the salmon hoping that 
it would leap from the silvery waters. The next she 
was rolling downwards, her eyes and mouth were 
filled with dust and dirt, and the breath was knocked 
from her body. 

And then she dropped into the water! 

A few years ago, when they had been much younger 
they might have laughed at the adventure, but now 
there was a tearing anxiety in Peter’s heart. He 
reached the surface of the stream before Judy came 
to the .surface for the first time and, without waiting 
even to kick off his shoes, plunged in after her. 

He knew the danger! 
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Only a few hundred yards along the stream was 
an old mill, which had been disused for ages. But 
the mill stream and race were still running fast, 
and from the point where Judy had fallen in, the 
water ran swiftly. Judy was a good swimmer, but 
she was breathless, taken by surprise, and she 
mightn't have the strength to fight against the 
current, 

Peter wished, as he struck out towards her, that 
he had taken his shoes and his coat off, but it was 
too late to remedy that now. He went in cleanly, 
trod water for a moment, and saw Judy, fast moving 
away from him. She was striking out bravely, but he 
could see from her expression that she was afraid! 

Surely tragedy would not come? 

Peter's heart was thumping hard as he struck out 
towards the girl he loved, but with each stroke he 
told himself that above all things he must keep 
calm. If he lost his head, there was no telling what 
might happen. 

He was overtaking her, thank heavens! 

Judy saw that, too, and the fear which had leapt 
to her mind seemed to disappear. Even then she 
thought how wonderful it was that she could repose 
such trust in him. She knew that the mill race was 
perilously near, and yet it did not once occur to 
her that she would be forced beneath the water, 
unable to rise to the surface. 

Peter would save her. 

Nonetheless, she realised that she must do all 
she could to help him. 
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She fought against the current, and soon he was 
near enough to stretch out an arm and grasp her. 
But now they could hear the roaring of the water 
at the mill. Another few yards, and it might have 
been too late. 

As it was, Peter's was no easy task. 

But he gripped her arm and then, smiling reassur¬ 
ingly at her, struck out for the bank. Judy helped 
him. After what seemed an age Peter reached it 
and, taking hold of a bijsh growing near the water¬ 
side, was able to drag fir.st himself, then Judy, clear 
of the .stream. 

Luckily the bank sloped gently here, and they did 
not have to climb. For a few minutes they sank 
down, .stretched full length on the grass, and taking 
in great gulps of air. I'hen Peter, recovering first, 
scrambled to his feet. 

“Judy—you’re all right?” The anxiety in his 
voice was terrible to hear. 

" Yes—thank—you—Gallant Knight I ” 

She forced a smile as she spoke, gaspingly, and 
Peter felt a great relief. She could even joke, and 
use that term which had become strangely dear to 
them. Now that the anxiety was gone, he was a 
man of action. 

" We must get back to the house quickly, darling. 
I’ll carry you.” 

"I’m—all—right!” Judy insisted, and she tried 
to get up. She was more exhausted than she had 
imagined, however, and with a laugh Peter took 
her in his arms, and set out for the house. 
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As it happened, Squire Manning had watched the 
incident from his bedroom window. Filled with 
alarm, he had first been too stupefied to do anything. 
Then he had rung hastily for Carter, giving instruc¬ 
tions for some of the menservants to hurry to the 
spot. 

Carter obeyed, while the Squire watched Peter's 
grim struggle to get the girl to the bank. At last 
he succeeded, and Squire Manning's expression 
eased. ^ 

Not troubling to finish dressing, he hurried to 
the garden, and by the time he reached them, they 
were within a hundred yards of the house, Judy 
being carried by two of the menservants, for Peter 
himself was almost too weak to walk unaided. 

But Judy was laughing gaily, and John Manning’s 
heart was light. 

" No serious damage, you young rascal? ” he cried. 

"No, I’m all right, Mr. Manning. I’m tired, that’s 
all. And ringing wet! ’’ 

"We’ll soon find you a change of clothes,’’ the 
Squire said, and he was true to his word. 

At half past nine the two " invalids’’ were dressed 
again and feeling little worse for their adventure. 
But they were sober, for they both realised how 
close a shave it had been. 

When they were alone, Judy said slowly: 

"Do you remember, Peter, saying that you were 
afraid something might postpone our wedding, 
something that we could not foresee?’’ 

"I do, indeed,’’ said Peter. 
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"And it nearly happened. Oh, how foolish I 
was! Never again will I take risks, darling. Did 
I frighten you very much?" 

"So much that I could hardly move for a 
moment,” Peter said with his gay smile. "But it’s 
over and done with. Let’s not think about it, 
Judy!” 

They were in the bright morning room, watching 
the sun shining on the trees and shrubs outside. 
Naturally for a few miputes they were quiet, but 
soon their .spirits revived, and they began to plan 
what they would do that day. 

First, they were to look through the East Wing 
of the Manor. 

The decorations were finished, but Squire Manning 
had insisted that the furniture should be all arranged 
before Judy saw it again. That work had been 
finished off during the morning, and now, with the 
Squire accompanying them, they walked towards 
the part of the house which was to be their 
home. 

Each room seemed more splendid, cosy and yet 
brighter than the last. No money had been spared 
to make the place beautiful for the young mistress, 
and the labour had been that of love for all the 
work had been done by the inhabitants of Wittling. 

There were five rooms, two downstairs and three 
up. A bathroom, too, fitted in the most modem 
fashion, which was a delight to Judy. 

"You’ll like it?” asked Squire Manning. 

“It’s the most wonderful wedding present you 
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could have imagined,” said Judy. "And—and 
Peter, have you told him? ” 

Peter’s eyes gleamed. 

‘‘No—I left it to you.” 

“What’s all this?” demanded Mr. Manning. 
"Have you young scamps been keeping something 
up your sleeve? ” 

Judy laughed gaily. 

“ Only that we have decided to stay here for our 
honeymoon, and not go abroad,” she said. 

For a moment John Manning could not reply. 
Then, his smile very soft, he kissed the girl who was 
to marry the son he cherished so dearly. 

“You could not have made a decision to make 
me happier,” he said. “It will bring back the 
fragrant days of the past, for your mother and I, 
Peter, spent the first weeks of our married life here, 
and happiness could not be greater.” 

There were tears in the old man’s eyes as he 
thought of that romance which had been dead, 
and yet living in his heart, for so long. But he grew 
cheerful quickly, w'hile Judy and Peter were 
delighted that they had reached the decision they 
had. John Manning had been splendid in every way, 
and he had deserved the reward that they had 
given him. 

“Now we’ll slip into Salisbury,” said Peter, “and 
buy one or two things, Judy. We’ll lunch there. 
Father, and go to the pictures this afternoon, or 
else for a row.” 

Judy shuddered unexpectedly. 
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“I’d rather not go to the river,” she said. 

The others could easily understand why she said 
that, and it was decided that they should go to 
see a film which had been received with enthusiasm 
by all the critics. 

As they sauntered through the Manor, however, 
they had no idea that their plans would be smashed! 

Even at that moment, a car—cream and black 
—was drawing up outside the front door. A woman 
—Lola Venner—climbed out, and walked easily, 
with the flowing grace which was part of her exotic 
charm, to the front door. 

Carter had seen her arrival, and wondered who 
it could be. Perhaps a friend of Judy’s, who had 
learned she was staying at the Manor for the week¬ 
end. 

When he opened the door, however, he hoped that 
it was not the case. For although this woman was 
beautiful. Carter knew enough of human nature 
to be sure that she was heartless—a woman who 
cared only for the pleasures of life, and had none 
of the quiet loveliness of Judy Frensham. 

But Carter showed nothing of these thoughts. 

“Good morning. Madam.” 

“Good morning,” said Lola Venner, flashing a 
smile that would have melted the heart of another 
man. “Is Mr. Manning in, please? Mr. Manning, 
junior? ” 

“Yes, Madam.” Carter stood aside for her to 
enter, wondering what this woman wanted with 
the young master. “What name, please?” 
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'’Venner-Loh Venner, Tell him that an old 
friend has come to see him-there is no need to 
mention my name.” 

"Vety good," said Carter, with a bow. 

He showed her into the flrawing-room, and 
hurried towards the East Wing, but even as he went 
he could not bring himself to beheve that the 
woman had told the truth. 

An old friend of Peter Manning’s; was it possible? 

Little did Carter know of the bargain Lola Venner 
had struck with Jules Rcnauld, whose evil scheme 
was now beginning to mature. 



CHAPTER XV 

LOLA’S ACCUSATION 


“ AN old friend?” asked Peter Manning wonder- 
ingly. "I wonder who it can be, Judy. He 
didn’t give a name, Carter? ” 

Carter coughed. 

“It is a lady, sir. She gave her name, but 
she assured me that there was no need to tell 
you.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed Peter. “What name 
was it?” 

Carter coloured a little as he replied. 

“Venner, sir, a Miss Lola Venner.” 

"Miss Venner!” exclaimed Squire Manning, and 
he poked his finger into Peter’s ribs. "Now then, 
young man, you’ll have Judy after you if you have 
ladies calling at the house!” 

Judy laughed; not for a moment did it cross 
her mind that this Miss Venner was any more than 
an acquaintance of Peters. 

Peter did not even think that. 

"I don’t know the name,” he said. “All right. 
Carter, I’ll come along. Is she in the drawing¬ 
room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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"You won’t want Judy or I,’’ said the Squire, 
putting his arm about Judy’s shoulders. "Judy 
and I will have a little chat.’’ 

“Seeing that I’ve no idea who the lady is,’’ said 
Peter ruefully, "I should have thought that you 
would have stood by me. However, I'll be brave.’’ 

They reached the hall as he spoke, and through 
a small window they were able to see the drive. 
Not until Judy, glancing outside, saw the black and 
cream car, did .she exclaim. 

“Well! ’’ .she began, and then she stopped hastily. 

“What is it?’’ asked Peter, a couple of yards 
from the door of the drawing-room, where the 
mysterious Miss Venner was waiting. 

Judy coloured. She had suddenly remembered 
the beautiful, exotic woman in the car, which had 
been at the King Pin on the previous day, and for 
some reason which she could hardly explain, a 
barb of jealousy .shot through her. 

But her smile was as bright as ever, and Peter 
did not dream of it. 

“Oh, I only recognised the car, dear. It was in 
the village last night, when we went through.’’ 

“Stranger and stranger,’’ said Peter with a laugh. 
"If Miss Venner was here yesterday, why didn’t 
she call last night? I expect Carter got muddled, 
and meant a friend of a friend.” 

“That seems likely,” said Squire Manning, and 
Judy’s heart leapt. 

She did not know why, but she hated the thought 
that Peter and that woman were old friends. 
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Little did any of them know of the accusation 
that was coming, little did they realise that Jules 
Renauld, miles away though he was, was exerting 
his influence, determined to break the engagement 
between Peter Manning and the girl for whom he 
had conceived a sudden, overpowering love! 

It was just possible that the danger would have 
been avoided even then, but for a trivial little thing 
that happened. 

Carter, a yard behind Ijie other, suddenly pointed 
down to Squire Manning’s feet. 

“Your shoe-lace is undone, sir,” he said. 

But for that, the Squire and Judy would have 
been away from the door when Peter opened it; 
but for that Judy might not have heard the exclam¬ 
ation that came, in a .sweet, high-pitched voice, from 
Lola Venner. 

But it happened; on such trival things does 
Fate decide the moves of life. 

Squire Manning bent down to re-tie the lace, 
Peter opened the door, and started to enter. 

Judy caught a glimpse of the other woman, whose 
beauty was beyond all doubt. And—Judy’s heart 
seemed to turn over—she was smiling, as though 
the .sight of Peter brought her joy. 

"peter! Peter darling!” 

Judy heard the words, and as they pierced her 
mind, .she seemed to be turned to ice. She could not 
prevent herself from staring wide-eyed into the room, 
she could not fail to see Lola Venner fling herself 
across the room, into Peter's arms! 
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Peter tried to avoid her, but the movement 
seemed almost as if he was welcoming her! The 
next moment, Lola's lips were on his, and she was 
hugging him close, 

Judy did not move. Something seemed to have 
turned heavy inside her. She just stared, and every 
vestige of colour had drained from her face. 

Carter turned hastily away, but Squire Manning, 
every glint of humour gone from his eyes, stepped 
to Judy's side. 

“There is some foolish mistake!” he said, but 
his voice was unsteady, and Judy realised that he 
was as surprised and worried as she was herself. 

Peter—in another woman’s arms! 

A woman who had called Peter — darling! as 
though she had known him for a long time, as though 
they had once been in love! 

What other explanation could there be? 

Judy didn’t know. But for the presence of 
Squire Manning she might have turned away, for 
her eyes were full of tears, and she felt that she could 
not bear to stand there for another moment. But 
the Squire’s grip on her arm was firm, and he led 
her into the drawing-room. 

Peter Manning, his face a dark red with anger, 
pushed the woman away from him, but she clung 
so tightly that he did so with difficulty. The sight 
of him, wrestling with that woman, almost released 
the flood of tears that threatened to overwhelm 
Judy Frensham, but somehow she fought the 
inclination back. 
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Peter was free at last. 

Lola Venner, her Delilah’s smile still on her lips, 
tidied her hair a little, and before he could speak, 
said slowly: 

“Peter! And I’ve been looking forward to this 
for so many weary months! You spumed me. Do 
you no longer care?” 

Each word was a barb in Judy’s heart. Here 
was proof, damning proof, that there had been 
something between Pet§r and this woman in the 
past. It was cmel—^too cmel! 

At that moment she did not think of blaming 
Peter. Even in cooler moments she would have 
admitted to herself that it would have been madness 
to expect that a wealthy man, travelled as Peter 
was, and dashingly handsome, should have lived 
for so many years without a love affair. 

She had never questioned Peter about his past; 
he had never volunteered her any information, 
and she had tacitly assumed that there was nothing 
which he considered necessary to tell her. 

And now—this! 

Hurt, deep bitter pain, that was all that Judy 
Frensham felt as she advanced tremblingly into the 
room. Nothing else ; reproaches, disappointment, 
everything else was forgotten. She was hurt—and 
the pain was almost more than she could bear! 

Peter was breathing hard, and his eyes were like fire. 

"What nonsense is this?” he demanded. "I 
have never seen you before, and you talk as though 
we have been lovers!” 
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“Peter!” the reproach in the actress’s voice 
seemed real— real! Jules Renauld had chosen well 
when he had selected Lola Venner to help him, for 
she was playing the part as though she lived it. 

'I'he fact that Peter Manning was what he was 
—upright, handsome, rich—Whelped her, too. 

"Peter—how could you talk like that? I have 
been waiting for this moment, I tell you, for 
months!” 

Peter’s voice was thick y^itli rage. 

That this could have happened—that Judy 
could have heard and seen it—filled him with an 
anger which threatened to overwhelm him, and it 
was difficult for him to answer her without shouting. 

“It is impossible! This is some trick. Who sent 
you here?” 

For a moment Judy’s heart leapt. Was that the 
explanation? 

Had she known the real nature of Renauld; had 
Peter and Rachel Carton reached a different 
decision and told her the truth, the situation might 
have been saved. But they had held their peace— 
and this was the result. 

Judy’s faith in the man she loved was broken. 

True, there was time yet for it to be restored; 
but it must happen quickly. She felt so deeply, 
and had reposed such complete faith, that the least 
blemish would be almost irredeemable. 

“ It is no trick,” said Lola Venner, and .suddenly 
her smile disappeared, and she looked heart-broken. 
It was superb acting—the pity was that it was in 
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such a vile cause. “Does this mean, Peter, that 
you no longer care for me? That those promises 
you made in Africa mean nothing? ” 

“Africa!" Peter uttered the word aloud, and 
took a step forward. But the same word seemed 
to tear into Judy’s heart— 

And into that of Mr. Manning’s. 

Africa ! Where Peter had spent two years. This 
woman came from that distant country. 

Small wonder they did, not doubt her. No one, 
watching her and not knowing it was a tissue of 
lies, could have doubted the sincerity of her words. 
Now Lola Venner’s voice grew harder, 

“I see. You even deny that you were there 
with me, that you came ahead of me, in order 
to make preparations for our wedding. I did not 
think a man could act so cruelly!” 

She turned away from Peter, and there were 
tears in her eyes. She stared across the sunlit lawns, 
and her shoulders seemed to quiver as she sobbed 
—harsh, dry sobs. It was so real that even Peter 
Manning, knowing that her story was false, knowing 
that this was knavery, could not find words. 

It was Judy, tremulous and desperately unhappy, 
who broke the silence which followed. 

“ Peter”—her eyes seemed to search his, looking for 
the signs of truth—“ is this true? Do you know this 
woman? Have you promised to be her husband? ” 
Peter Manning drew a deep breath. 

“Judy, I swear by all that I hold precious that 
I have never set eyes on her before. I-” 
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And then Lola Venner swung round, her eyes 
blazing. 

“You would lie to her, deceive yet another 
woman! You beast! Listen”—she swung round to 
Judy, and she looked as though she was so angry 
now that she could not stand still—“I can prove 
what I have said! He is my promised husband! 
I have the letters he has written me in the past, 
his promise of marrij^'e—everything!” 

“It is not true!” Peter shouted hoarsely. 

“It is.” For a moment it seemed as though Lola 
Venner would fling herself at the man; and Peter’s 
fists were clenched. Suddenly his restraint broke. 
He stepped forward and gripped her shoulders, 
shaking her, as though he would gladly kill her! 

“I tell you you are lying! Admit it! Kenauld 
has sent you here-” 

“Renauld? Who is that? I have never heard 
the name.” 

But Judy had, and somehow it seemed to give 
her the only hope there was left. 

“What has Renauld to do with this?” demanded 
Judy slowly. “Peter, if you can explain, do so 
now.” 

But there was no opportunity. 

Renauld had warned Lola Venner what to 
expect, and as the name came out, she slipped 
her hand into the neck of her blou.se, and drew 
forth a packet of papers. These she flung at Judy, 
her eyes blazing. 

"Read them! See whether I am lying, or whether 
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this man has deceived me—and, perhaps, deceived 
you!” 

The sight of the letters seemed to unnerve Peter 
Manning. 

He did not know why, but he suddenly felt that 
he was in the grip of circumstances which he could 
not break, and for a moment he stared wide-eyed 
at the letters. Judy, seeing him, told herself that 
thfire was guilt— ^uilt! in his expression. 

Jt was John Manning 'jyho stooped to retrieve 
the letters. 

One had fallen from its envelope, and he opened it 
out, amid a strained silence. Lola Venner dared not 
relax into the gloating smile that was prompted by 
this triumph. That she had won she was quite certain. 

John Manning read; and as he finished—^it was 
but a brief note—he .staggered, and passed his 
hand across his eyes, as though the thing was too 
dreadful to contemplate. Worked up to such a 
pitch of emotion that she could not bear to wait 
another second, Judy Frensham snatched the 
letter from the old man's trembling hand. 

I'he words seemed to leap at her. 

” Lola Darling, 

“I am desperately unhappy that I must leave so 
soon, but you will be in England only a few weeks 
after me. Then—our great day! 

“I am longing for it. Until you come, life will be dull 
and dreary. Write to me, my dear, as soon as you can, 
and remember that I am always, 

"Your devoted lover, 

“Peter.” 
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The words seemed to swim in front of Judy's 
eyes, She recognised Peter's handwriting-inn 
and decisive, like she had always imagined him to 
be, But the words were damning-damning! 

Peter had deceived her-just as he had deceivK, 
this, woman. She was convinced of it; for what 
greater evidence of his peiy could she have had 
than the letter she held in her hand? 



CHAPTER XVI 

LOLA’S STORY 

N one of the four people in that room kept any 
account of time as the minutes passed by. 
Judy did not speak; it \^s all she could do to stop 
herself from running, broken-hearted, from the 
room. Squire Manning felt as though a sword had 
been driven through his heart, and for a while he 
stood paralysed. Lola Venner, still retaining that 
expression of anger, was the most self-possessed 
of them all. 

Peter- 

Peter could hardly believe it had happened, and 
yet he was forced to admit that he should have 
foreseen something of this nature. He should 
have distrusted the silence which Renauld had 
maintained. 

It was too late for that now. 

Somehow—he hardly knew how, for he was so 
confused and so desperately unhappy—this woman’s 
lies must be proved, and the vile scheme frustrated. 

Suddenly he thought of Rachel Carton, and he 
felt happier. She would assure Judy and his father 
that Renauld had threatened to break their engage¬ 
ment. 

He took the letter from Judy’s hand, and read 

F 155 
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it through. His lips twisted as he faced Lola 
Vernier. 

" So you would even forge evidence to prove what 
you say,” he said, more quietly. “But I can prove, 
Judy, that it is not true.” 

Judy’s voice was low. 

" How can you deny that is your writing, Peter? ” 

“Judy! I tell you-” 

But again Lola Venner prevented him from 
finishing a sentence, for §he realised that she musf ” 
keep on top of this situation now. 

“Peter”—she spoke more softly, and she forced 
a smile—“if you have fallen in love with this girl— 
whose beauty I can see—I do not blame you. If 
you would be free to marry her, then I will release 
you. I am sorry that I came here. I should have 
known that the infatuation which you had for me 
would not last.” 

As she spoke, she took a ring—a flaming diamond 
—from her finger, and held it towards Peter. 

It was a gesture which she had carefully calculated 
to help to “prove” her case. 

She had been assured by Renauld that Judy 
Frensham was generous and upright, that she would 
respond immediately to such generosity as this 
appeared to be. And Renauld had been right. 

Judy’s voice, calmer now, came clearly. 

“ I could never allow it,” she said firmly. “ Peter— 
if you can prove what you say, do so now.” 

"I cannot,” Peter said vibrantly, “until I have 
time to see your aunt. You may not believe it. 
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Judy, but she will show you just how this trick 
has been played. Judy-” 

"How can Aunt Rachel know?" asked Judy, 
for the words seemed absurd. 

And then suddenly the cold hand that seemed to 
be clutching at her heart, grew tighter. 

She believed she could see everything so clearly, 
and her words came fast upon each other. 

“I see! So you would go to her, to help you in 
^our deception. From t^e first I have wondered 
that she should be so friendly, that she should 
have allowed our marriage to be arranged so 
quickly. She knows! She knows the truth, that 
you are engaged to—to this lady, and yet she is 
so anxious that I should be married to someone 
who is rich that she would cover your crime! No 
wonder she urged our early marriage! And no 
wonder you pleaded that it should come so quickly. 
In two short weeks I should have been your wife, 
and your deception would have been complete!” 

Her words rang out resonantly. Her eyes flashed, 
and for the time being she was uplifted by a strength 
which would soon go from her. 

Peter's heart was turned to stone. 

That she should put such a reading on his vows 
of love, on his desire for their early marriage, seemed 
impossible. Yet there was no bitterness. He could 
understand how easily it had come about, and 
he could understand also the dreadful hurt in 
Judy's mind. 

But if she believed there had been a conspiracy 
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between him and Rachel Carton, what proof 
against it could he bring? 

He had travelled widely in Africa, often being 
alone for many months. It would be impossible 
for him to bring any independent witness to swear 
that he had never seen Lola Venner in his life before. 
Impossible! 

Knowii^ that, he could not find words to answer, 
only to say in a low voice: 

"The day will come, Jujdy, when you will under-" 
stand the truth, and know that I have not lied.” 

"Then prove it!” flared Lola Venner quickly. 
"Proof! You cannot find it, for it does not exist. 
But I have already released you from your vow 
to me.” 

But Judy shook her head. 

"No—that is impossible. I shall never marry 
him, and it is only right that he should marry you.” 
She took the ring from her finger, slowly, feeling 
as though her heart would break, and handed it to 
Peter. 

He would not take it. 

"No!” he cried. "That is too cruel! You are 
mine, Judy, the only woman I have ever loved! You 
cannot break off our engagement because of the word 
of a woman you—nor I—have fver seen before.” 

Judy pointed towards the carpet, where many 
of the letters were still lying. 

"There is proof,” she said. 

And then, with a sudden anger, she flung the 
ring to the far corner of the room. For a moment 
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she eyed Peter, whose hurt was such that he could 
find no words. Then with a broken sob, she turned 
and ran from the room. 

Not until then did Squire Manning speak. 

“Peter,” he said, calmly despite the emotions 
warring within him, “this is grievous news. Still, 
I am hardly able to believe it is true. Judy will 
be all right, for a little while. We will listen to 
Miss Venner's story.” 

Peter started to protest*; and then he realised that 
if he refused to listen to the story, then his father 
would immediately assume that it was because he 
was afraid. He nodded, but stepped towards the 
window, staring out although there was nothing 
but a blur in front of his eyes. 

“Will you proceed?” asked John Manning. 

Lola Venner hesitated; and then she said quietly. 

“I had no idea, Mr. Manning, that I was bringing 
such a tragedy. It is better by far for me to go, 
to walk out of your son’s life, never to return. 
That sweet girl will recover, for I do not believe 
Peter would have acted as he had unless his love 
for her far surpassed his love for me.” 

Peter hardly heard the words, which were calcu¬ 
lated to win John Manning's confidence; and( in a 
measure it succeeded. 

"Unless you are telling us a story which is un¬ 
true,” the Squire said, “I am sure that Judy will 
insist on breaking her engagement. But please 
proceed.” 

Lola Venner nodded, and spoke as if reluctantly. 
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But her story had been carefully rehearsed, and she 
knew how it would sound—convincing and, to Peter 
Manning, damnable! 

“There is not much to tell,’’ she said. “I was in 
South Africa, with a touring theatrical company, 
last year. I met—Peter—and we fell in love. I 
could not resist his pleas, and before he left, we 
became engaged.’’ 

Peter swung round, his eyes blazing. 

"It is a tissue of lies{’' he cried. 

But Squire Manning shook his head. 

“This is too serious to be dismissed so easily. 
Miss Venner speaks, Peter, as though she tells the 
truth, and I must ask you not to interrupt.” 

“So you also are against me!” 

The old man’s eyes were very sad. 

"I am not against you, my son. If by your folly 
you have done this thing, then I will help you repair 
the harm you have done. But we must be honest.” 

Peter knew that it was useless to protest further. 

Only in the future could he hope to prove that 
this story was a lie. He had been alone in South 
Africa. No one could prove otherwise. No one 
had been with him. 

LAla Venner went on slowly. 

“I had to stay with the company, of course. 
Peter wanted me to return with him, but I could 
not desert the others. So he came ahead—^and 
I did not dream of this.” 

"What I cannot understand,” said John Manning, 
“is that he should have allowed you to—to know 
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where he lived. He must have known that you 
would come.” 

Lola had an answer for this; nothing had been 
overlooked when she had prepared for to-day's 
vile plot with Jules Renauld. 

“He did not expect me for some months yet. 
But the tour was over more quickly than any of 
us expected, and of course I came here almost 
as soon as I arrived in England. And”—there 
was a note of passion in her voice now—“if you will 
read those other letters, you will have further 
proof of what I have said!" 

For ten minutes there was silence in that sunlit 
room. 

Peter hardly knew what to think, what to do. 
That Judy was assured of his perfidy was obvious, 
and something very convincing would have to be 
obtained before she would admit her mistake. How 
damnably clever this plot was! 

John Manning finished reading. His voice was 
hard but broken as he spoke. 

"I am convinced. Miss Venner, and I can only 
offer you my apologies for being so deceived. I 
will tdk to Peter, and perhaps he will be willing 
to carry out the promise which he was prepared to 
break so easily.” ' 

Lola nodded slowly, her face pale. 

“I know how you must be feeling,” she said. 
“ I am sorry that I have brought this unhappiness 
on you. And now, if you will excuse me,' I will 
go- 
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“Where can I get in touch with you?” asked 
John Manning. 

“I shall be at the Clandon Hotel, Mr. Manning." 

She extended her hand, and John Manning gripped 
it. Then she hurried out of the room, without 
another word to Peter. 

The silence was broken at last as the sound of 
the engine of her car. John Manning lifted his head 
as he heard it, and then he spoke, the ache in his 
heart showing itself on his face. 

"Peter—that you could have done this thing 
That Judy should have been so terribly deceived. 
In a son of mine, it is incredible! ” 

For a moment Peter Manning did not speak. 
Then, his chin high, his eyes hard, he said: 

“So you believe her?" 

“Wliat else can I do, my son?” 

Peter laughed, a harsh, unpleasant sound. 

"You can do what a father should^—trust his 
son! I tell you, father, that until to-day I 
had never set eyes on Lola Venner I She is a complete 
stranger!” 

“Your behaviour did not suggest that," returned 
John Manning quietly. 

“L was too stunned, too bewildered, and still 
I do not know what to do. Father”—^his voice 
was softer now—“I am sorry I spoke as I did just 
then, but you can imagine the bitterness of my 
heart. I am quieter now, and I believe I can con¬ 
vince you, if not Judy, of the truth of what 
I say." 
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There was a glimmer of hope in the old man's 
eyes. 

"If I have wronged you, Peter, I shall never 
forgive myself!" 

"Oh, I can understand how easily the woman 
convinced you,” said Peter. "And I can believe 
how terribly Judy must feel. But you must help 
me. If you have faith in me, Judy will feel differ¬ 
ently!” 

"Then tell me your story,” said his father. 

And Peter obeyed—from the moment that he 
had taken Judy to the Mayfern Theatre. He related 
the meeting with Renauld, Mrs. Carton's fear, 
Carteret’s fear—everything that he could remember. 

And there was such sincerity in his voice that 
John Manning was beginning to wonder whether 
he had, indeed, been deceived by the woman and 
not by his son. 

Peter finished at last, and then his eyes looked, 
pleadingly, into those of the older man. 

"Now can you see how cleverly Renauld has 
done this thing?” he demanded. "He swore that 
he would marry Judy—that he would break our 
engagement. And—^he has done that. I am as sure 
that Lola Venner came from him, as I am surefthat 
I am standing here.” » 

John Manning's eyes were glistening. 

"Peter, my son! I was blind ever to have believed 
a word of what that woman said! We can easily 
prove these letters to be forgeries, and by that alone 
can convince Judy!” 
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Peter’s voice broke. 

" So—^you still trust me? ” 

"How could I have been blind enough to doubt 
you?” cried John Manning. "If only you had felt 
you could tell that story then, what a difference it 
would have made! But no matter! I will see Judy 
at once—it is better you do not approach her at 
the moment—^and convince her that there w a 
possibility of proving that woman's story to be a 
tissue of lies!” • 

Without another word John Manning rushed from 
the room. 

He could hardly contain himself; he hated the 
thought of the wrong which he believed he had 
done, but in his heart he was convinced that it 
would be easily repaired. 

But—he was wrong! 

Carter was standing at the foot of the stairs, 
but the other man did not notice his strained 
expression. 

" Carter—^Miss Judy is up in her room, is she not? ” 

Carter drew a deep breath, and his voice shook. 

" I am sorry, sir, but she is not. She came out 
of the drawing-room, and went out of the front 
doort I have not seen her since. She—she looked 
heart-broken, sir, if I may say so, and I took the 
liberty of sending one of the servants to follow 
her." 

At first John Manning thought that he could 
not stand this further blow, but Carter's last words 
gave him strength. 
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“Thank heavens you took that precaution!" he 
exclaimed. “ She is in such a nervous state that she 
might do anything. Who followed her? ” 

“Johnson, sir!” 

“The moment he returns," said John Manning, 
“send him in to me.” 

Carter bowed, and John Manning returned, to 
tell his son of what had happened. Both of them 
hoped that Judy had gone into the grounds simply 
so that she could ease the aching of her heart. 

But when Johnson returned, half an hour later, 
they knew that was not the case. 

Judy had caught a train from Whittling Station, 
and none of them could be sure where she had 
gone. 

Peter, haggard faced, snapped an order. 

"Bring my car round, Johnson. Perhaps she 
has gone to her aunt’s place. I can imagine nowhere 
else.” 

“The Lord allow that you are right!” exclaimed 
John Manning. “In such a state of mind, any¬ 
thing—anything might happen!” 

He could not know that the Gables was the one 
place where it would have been better for Judy 
not to go. But she had gone there, hardly knowing 
what to think, conscious only of the great h.che 
in her heart. 

She did not know that Peter had set out, with 
his father, by road. Had she done so she might 
have missed the Gables, for she felt that there was 
nowhere she would not go to avoid Peter. 
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AN URGENT SUMMONS 

J UDY FRENSHAM told herself that she did not 
care what happened to her. Nothing mattered! 
That Peter should have lied to her, deceived her, 
been engaged to two women at the same time, 
seemed incredible—and yet the evidence had been 
overwhelming. 

Perhaps she would not have believed it, but for 
the fact that she had never been able to understand 
why he had been able to win over Mrs. Carton so 
easily—and why he had urged their marriage 
forward. 

True, she, too, had wanted no delay. But the 
time he had allowed her had been all too little, 
and she was convinced that it was because he had 
expected Lola Venner home earlier. 

How strange that she should have seen the - 
woman on the previous day, and felt somehow 
afraid! ' 

Now. too, she believed she knew what ?eter 
had really meant when he had said that he was 
afraid something unforeseen would come about, to 
postpone their wedding. He had not meant an 
accident such as that which had been so narrowly 

averted that morning. He had meant Lola- 
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Only by a tremendous effort did she prevent 
herself from breaking down during the journey by 
train to the station that served the Gables. But 
she contrived it, took a taxi from the station to the 
Gables, and reached her aunt’s house less than an hour 
after she had left Wittling—about the time, in fact, 
that Peter and his father had started out by car. 

Janet Simpson opened the door—and when she 
saw the girl’s pale, tear-stained face, she stepped 
back in surprise. i 

“Lawks, Miss Judy! What can have happened.’’ 

“It’s nothing, Janet,’’ Judy could not have 
talked of her unhappiness with anyone. “I shan’t 
be staying at the Manor, that’s all. Can you get 
me some tea?” 

“ There’s some all ready,” said Janet, unexpectedly. 
“A gentleman has called to see you.” 

“To see me?” exclaimed Judy. “Who is it?” 

“Mr. Ranauld, who was here last week,” said 
Janet grimly. “He has brought an urgent message. 
Miss Judy.” 

Judy had needed something unexpected to help 
her to regain control of herself, and she hurried 
to the bathroom, washed her face and repaired 
the Ravages of her tears, and then went into the 
gloomy room where Renauld was sitting. 

She did not like the man, and she hated the need 
for talking to anyone, but if he had an urgent 
message, she must lose no time. 

Renauld jumped from his chair as she entered, 
and clasped her hands. 
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"Miss Judy! I am glad to see you again, even 
if I bring sad news. No!" he broke off, at the 
expression of alarm on her face, "nothing really 
serious has happened, but your aunt has been 
taken ill. She is anxious to see you.” 

"Ill?" gasped Judy. "Where is she?" 

"Happily she is at my house, and my servants 
are looking after her,” said Renauld. "She would 
Jike you to come to London. Perhaps you can 
get Mr. Manning to take you?” 

Judy flinched at the sound of Peter's name. 

"No—I shall come alone,” she said. 

"I see.” Renauld did not allow himself to reveal 
the tremendous triumph which he felt at those 
words. 

So—there had been trouble! 

Lola Venner had been busy, and the plot had 
succeeded! 

He glanced down at Judy's left hand, and he 
saw that the ring was missing. The engagement 
had been broken! 

But he was wise enough not to talk about it 
then. 

"If you will not be going with Mr. Manning,” 
he said, "then I shall be happy to take you. I 
left my car in the village, but a man from the garage 
will be bringing it here any moment." 

"Then that,” said Judy, trying to hide the agony 
which she felt, "is why I did not see it outside. 
Tell me—is there anything seriously the matter 
with Aunt Rachel?” 
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"I do not think so, but she has something which 
she is anxious to tell you.” Renauld was not telling 
the truth, but he was not perturbed by that. Every¬ 
thing that he had planned was reaching a triumphant 
conclusion, or so it seemed. Certainly Lola Venner 
was worthy of the money which he had offered, 
and which she would claim very soon. 

But Renauld admitted that he had hardly expected 
the climax to come so quickly. He had not con¬ 
ceived the possibility that the young couple would 
want to get married so soon. But it mattered nothing 
now. 

"You have no idea what it is?” asked Judy. 

"She did not confide in me,” Renauld as.sured 
her. "Are you ready now. Miss Judy?” 

"I will have to pack some things,” Judy said, 
"but I will not keep you more than ten minutes.” 

Renauld nodded, and when she had left the room, 
rubbed his fat hands together. Who could have 
conceived that it would have worked out so easily? 

First he had sent for Rachel Carton, to make 
sure that she was out of the way when Judy learned 
of the woman who had belonged to Peter Manning’s 
"past.” Then, knowing that Lola was due to call 
at the Manor that day, he had hurried to the Gables, 
believing that Judy would probably return there. 
Once again the man’s sound knowledge of human 
nature had served him in good stead. 

He had not yet planned what story he would 
tell Judy when she reached London, but one thing 
was certain. 
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Judy must not meet her aunt in London! 

For a few minutes Renault pondered the situation, 
which was a difficult one. But it had a solution, 
and suddenly he told himself that he had arrived 
at it! 

His eyes were gleaming when at last Judy 
returned. 

The moment she stepped into the room, Jules 
Renauld stood up, bowing towards her. 

"So! As beautiful a picture as ever!” 

"Please!” Judy exclaimed, "please do not talk 
like that! I would rather you did not, Mr. Renauld 
—^not just now.” 

Not just now! 

Little did Judy realise how much that told 
Jules Renauld. She was suffering—yes, that had 
been inevitable. But the innate vanity of the man 
allowed him to convince himself that later, when 
she was married to him, she would forget that 
period of unhappiness. 

For the moment, of course, Judy must know 
nothing of his thoughts. He would act the benevolent 
friend—^and the idea which had just passed througlv' 
his mind would enable him to do that with little 
or no trouble. 

They started for the journey back to London 
very soon. Judy had told Janet that her'?iunt 
was ill, and that she would send a message when 
they were to be expected back. She had also given 
other instructions. 

"Whatever else,” she had said to Janet, "you 
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must tell no one—^Mr. Manning nor anyone—^where 
I am going.” 

Janet Simpson had nodded, and Judy believed 
that the sharp-tempered woman would keep her 
word. 

There had always been a soft spot in Janet’s 
heart for the kindly, generous Judy, and it was no 
business of hers what difference of opinion had 
arisen between Peter Manning and his fiance. That 
it would soon pass she --was sure, therefore she 
decided to keep her promise. 

Had she known the real truth, she would have 
given the information gladly. 

An hour later—they had been held up by a 
puncture, and Peter Manning was dreadfully dis¬ 
tressed—the Mannings arrived at the Gables. But 
Janet professed she could give them no information. 

Miss Judy had arrived, packed a few things for 
a journey, but had said nothing about when she 
would come back. She had looked worried, but 
she had said no word. 

" So we are hampered on all sides." Peter muttered, 
" "and there is nothing we can do.” 

“ ^ou could go and see this man Renauld,” said 
John Manning. 

"(Jlnly as a last resort,” said Peter. "But if we 
have no news of Judy by to-morrow, I will go to 
the police and ask them to make inquiries.” 

"It is to be hoped,” said the old man sadly, 
"that there will be no need to take such steps. 
Well, we can only return home, Peter. If only I 
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had not allowed my trust in you to be conquered, 
we might have avoided this unhappy business!” 

Peter’s eyes were soft as he regarded his father. 

The old man looked very ill now, for he had 
gone through a great deal that day, 

"You need not blame yourself,” he said. "Rather 
should I be grateful that you should believe me now.” 

The journey back to the Manor, a sad, weary 
journey, passed quickly, and neither of them talked. 
In fact John Manning dozed most of the way, and 
Peter was glad, for he told himself that unless they 
were very careful, his father would break down, 
through the stress of emotion that was inevitable. 

They reached the Manor just before dark. Peter 
climbed out as the door of the house opened, and 
Carter appeared on the steps. He shook his head 
in answer to the butler’s unspoken query, and then 
for the first time since Lola Venner had called at 
the house, a smile came to his lips. 

John Manning was still asleep! 

He shook his father gently. 

"We’ve arrived, Dad. You’d better get in 
quickly,” 

There was no answer. The older man was weary 
indeed, and Peter beckoned Carter anxiously. 

Five minutes later both men were dreadfully 
afraid! \ 

For no matter how they tried, they could not 
awaken John Manning from the coma into which 
he had fallen. Whisky—brandy—every imaginable 
remedy was tried, without success. 
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Peter had a few minutes of dreadful anxiety, 
for it seemed that John Manning was— dead. It 
mustn’t happen! It couldn’t be that such a tragedy 
should befall him now! 

Carter reassured him. 

"He is breathing, sir, and if I may say so, the 
best thing to do is to get him to bed immediately, 
and send for a doctor.’’ 

"Yes,” nodded Peter, "that is all we can do.’’ 

Two menservants carried the frail old man into 
the house and put him to bed, while Carter tele¬ 
phoned for Dr. Martin, an old friend of the Squire’s, 
as well as his medical advisor. 

Dr. Martin arrived quickly. 

Peter gave him an idea of the emotional storm 
that had swept his father, and then Martin examined 
the unconscious man. His expression was cheerful 
when he at last addressed Peter. 

"Do not worry', Peter. It is collapse, and for a 
few days he will be unconscious, or perhaps awake 
at very long intervals. But he is in such wonderful 
condition for a man of his age that I do not think 
you need fear any serious developments.” 

"'Ehank heavens for that!” exclaimed Peter. 
"You will .«:pare no expense. Doctor.” 

"For no human being in the world would I spare 
expense,” said Dr. Martin gravely. "For John 
Manning I would gladly lay down my own life. 
Nothing that can be done will be left undone, 
Peter, you can be assured of that. Meanwhile” 
—the kindly old physician rested a hand on Peter’s 
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shoulder—“you must rest, Peter, or you, too, will 
collapse.” 

“But how can I rest when my very soul is in 
torment?” cried Peter, and the doctor knew that 
the other spoke from his heart. But he smiled 
reassuringly. 

“Right will always triumph,” he said. “Have 
no fears. I will make you up a draught that will 
assure you of sleep until the morning, and then 
you will awaken fresh to face the problems that 
beset you. Unless you take it, you will never be 
able to face them.” 

Peter Manning, realising the wisdom of the words, 
agreed to take the draught; and thanks to its sooth¬ 
ing influence, he slept, dreamlessly, untroubled by 
agonies of apprehension. 

But on waking his first thought would be of 

Judy. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


SOLACE 

J UDY FRENSHAM said very little on the journey 
to London, and the man at her side was satisfied 
that that should be so. He was a capable driver 
—he had driven himself, for he had wished to be 
alone on the journey to Hampshire—and the miles 
disappeared beneath the wheels of the powerful car. 

At the first town—Winchester-he had stopped 
to telephone someone in London, but Judy had no 
idea what it was. She w^ould have been appalled 
had she had any idea. 

Renauld had talked with Jenkins, his butler. 
“When giving Mrs. Carton her tea,” Renauld 
ordered, “put a pinch—no more than a pinch— 
of my sleeping powder in, Jenkins. Do you under¬ 
stand?” 

The servant had answered quickly. 

quite understand, sir. About half the dose 
that you use yourself? ” 

“That’s right. And make sure she gets it fairly 
soo;i. When she’s asleep, get the women servants 
to'put her to bed. Now remember—there must be 
■iio mistake.” 

“Very good, sir,” Jenkins had replied and, 
although he hated the man who had given those 
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instructions, he obeyed them. He was too frightened 
to do otherwise. 

Well-satisfied, and convinced that the ruse would 
work without any trouble, Renauld had returned 
to the car, and the journey had started again. 

Judy hardly knew what she was thinking. 

The duplicity of Peter appalled her the more 
she thought about it, and she did her best to force 
it to the back of her mind. She could not do so 
entirely, however. Time and time again his hand¬ 
some face appeared before her mental eye, and 
sometimes she could even imagine she could hear 
his voice. 

Peter- 

But he was part of the past. 

Who could tell what the future held? 

With that thought she set herself to dwell on 
the sudden illness of Rachel Garton, and the message 
which she was so anxious—^according to Jules 
Renauld—^to pass on. But it was of no avail. 
Unbidden, the face of the beautiful Lola Venner 
would leap in front of her—^almost as if it were 
actually there! She would see the way the woman 
had rushed at Peter, flinging her arms about ^iin, 
time and time again. She would hear the reproachful 
words, go over the whole of that grim interview 
until she felt that unless she could have some relief 
from her thoughts, she would go mad. \ 

Once or twice Renauld glanced at her, and nb 
told himself she was suffering even more than he 
had anticipated. Consequently when they reached 
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the outskirts of London he pulled up outside a 
large hotel, 

"You will forgive me, Judy," he said quietly, 
"but I can see you are suffering from something. 
I will not worry you with questions, but I am going 
to insist that you take a little refreshment, to give 
you strength.” 

The thoughtfulness of the man warmed Judy’s 
heart to him, and she raised no protest. 

Inside the hotel, he ordered some sandwiches, 
and for Judy a weak whisky-and-soda. 

It was the first time in her life that she had 
tasted spirits and she hated the drink, but at 
Renauld’s request she finished it. She admitted, 
soon afterwards, that she did feel better for it, 
and she was in a much easier frame of mind when 
at last the car pulled up outside Renauld’s Mayfair 
mansion. 

The ache was still there, and the bitterness, but 
she no longer felt that it was unbearable. It must 
be bearable. Other people had doubtless been 
deceived just as badly, and they had lived. She 
jnust do so. For all she knew. Providence might 
have sent the woman to the house in order to save 
her from marriage to Peter, Perhaps that marriage 
would not have been the bliss that she had imagined. 

She tried to convince herself with these thoughts, 
br,'t she failed. Nonetheless they gave her some 
/^solace. 

And she had to admit to herself that Jules 
Renauld, little though she had liked the man when 
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she had first met him, was kindness and courtesy 
itself. 

Moreover, now they were at the house, she would 
soon see her aunt, and that would give her some¬ 
thing else to think about, even though she could not 
rid herself of the conviction that Rachel Garton and 
Peter Manning had conspired together to deceive her. 

And they had! But it had been entirely for her 
own good, without thought of harm to her. 

But the fact that she knew they had often talked 
together, seemed to make the situation even worse. 
In her mind she half-believed that Rachel Garton, 
taken suddenly by illness, wished to repair the harm 
she had done. 

In fact Judy could think of no other possible 
reason for the urgent summons. 

On the previous occasion when she had been in 
this house, she had been too excited to take much 
notice of its imposing hall, the valuable furnishings, 
the wonderful paintings on the walls. This time 
she was too unhappy, but the footman who opened 
the door impressed her. Renauld must be worth 
a considerable fortune to own a place like this. 

That he had amassed that fortune through ,the 
worst crime of all—^blackmail!—she did not dream. 

Jenkins came hurrying into the hall, and Jules 
Renauld snapped a question. 

"How is Mrs. Garton.” 

"She is asleep, sir,” said Jenkins. 

Renauld turned to the girl at his side. His smile 
was chiefly of elation at the success of his plan. 
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but Judy imagined it was pleasure at the thought 
that her aunt was resting. 

“So! You see, Judy, you have brought her rest 
already. The very thought that you were coming 
to see her must have induced sleep." 

Judy nodded, although she doubted whether that 
was true. 

"Can I see her?” she asked. 

“Of course, but you will be very quiet when 
you are in the room. Last night she hardly slept 
at all, and this will do her all the good in the world. 
Poor Rachel! She has had so many worries in her 
life, that now she is so very tired of it all.” 

Judy’s face was grave. 

That was true, she knew. And .she could not 
repress her admiration of the man who was so 
thoughtful for her aunt’s welfare. It did not pass 
through her mind to wonder what relationship, if 
any, there was between them. They were friends, 
and that was all Judy wished to know. 

Before she took off her hat and coat, she went 
upstairs, with Renauld at her side. Renauld knew 
that the sleeping draught would ensure that Rachel 
Gaiton slept for several hours, without fear of 
waking, and it was quite safe to visit the room. 

Rachel was lying on a large, double bed in a 
beautifully appointed room—the room, in fact 
where Judy had spent the night only a few weeks 
■before. She looked—peaceful. 

Judy admitted that, and she was glad. Certainly 
the worry that her aunt had had—particularly, 
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Judy knew, over money—had made her harassed 
of late, and short-tempered. Perhaps, after all, 
she was not to be blamed for the conspiracy with 
Peter. 

Peter! Peter! Peter! 

Why could she not get all thought of him out 
of her mind? It was essential for her to do so, 
she knew, before she could ever find real peace 
again. How she longed to be like her aunt—quiet, 
dreamless—happy! 

Jules Renauld studied the girl’s face as she bent 
over the older woman, and he had a good idea 
of what was in her mind. He did not allow her to 
stay long in the “invalid's” room. 

When they were outside, he led her to the next 
room, a small one in which were two single beds. 

“This is where you will stay,” he said. "Of 
course, you cannot go back to Hampshire to-night.” 

“I did not expect to do so,” answered Judy, 
with a smile which she only managed to give with 
a great effort. “It is very good of you, Mr. Renauld, 
to go to such trouble.” 

“Nonsense! It is no trouble to help friends! 
Now, you will want a wash, perhaps. Then we 
will have a light dinner together, and if I may 
suggest it, you will have an early night. You look 
tired, Judy.” 

"I am tired,” Judy admitted. “Thank you, I 
will wash my face and hands now. Shall I be 
able to find the dining-room? This house is so large 
I am afraid I shall get lost.” 
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that I shall have eveiything done to ensure her 
speedy recovery." 

“I know," Judy said. And then, almost before 
she realised what she was saying, she burst out: 
"But it is not that! It is something diferent! 
I feel that I must talk!" 

Renauld’s face was grave; not by a ^le move¬ 
ment did he reveal the fact that this was exactly 
what he wanted. For he could .sympathise, offer 
help and solace-and he knew that she would 
welcome it, and be for ever grateful. 



CHAPTER XIX 


JUDY IS DISTRAUGHT 

I N low, level tones, Judy Frensham told her 
'story, and from time to time Jules Renauid 
nodded or spoke, sympathetically. The man's acting 
was perfect—as good as that of Lola Venner's. 
Not for a moment did Judy suspect the truth—that 
he had arranged that meeting—that he had managed 
to convince her that Peter Manning had lied—lied 
to her, deceived her, treated her love as though it 
was a plaything. 

She finished at last, and then her eyes, lack¬ 
lustre now, were fixed on Renauld’s. 

“So you see just how I feel. I cannot even make 
myself worry too much about Aunt Rachel. Some¬ 
how I feel that in a way she is responsible for 
this. Perhaps it is cruel and unjust, but there 
was a secret between them—I am convinced 
of it.” 

For a moment Jules Renauid could hardly believe 
his ears. 

This was a development which he had not dreamed 
would arise, and immediately he saw a way of 
turning it to his advantage, and discrediting Peter 
even more in this lovely girl's eyes. 
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Jules Renauld might, by now, have been regret¬ 
ting the fact that he had allowed himself to become 
so infatuated by Judy Frensham, but the reverse 
was the case. Troubled as she was, she looked 
more fragile, and her loveliness was incomparable. 
The man’s heart beat fast at the thought that this 
beautiful creature would one day, in the not far 
distant future, become his wife. 

He was convinced of it, and he determined that 
nothing—^nothing!—should hamper him. 

And now he saw an opportunity of making her 
believe, even more, that he had her interest at 
heart. Later he would be able to remind her of 
these things, and persuade her that they had been 
inspired by love. 

He nodded as Judy finished speaking, and patted 
the back of her slim hand. 

“I can understand just how you feel,” he said, 
and his hypocritical voice was smooth and unctuous, 
although Judy could only hear the friendliness of 
it. How good it was to be able to talk, to have 
someone who was disinterested, and yet could 
S3mipathise! “Yes,” he went on, “it is easy to see 
that. But—but you are doing your aunt a grave 
injustice, Judy.” 

“I am? ” Judy’s eyes widened. “But—^but how? 
What do you know of this? ” 

"A great deal,” said Renauld slowly. “But I am 
by no means sure that I should talk. What I have 
seen of Peter Manning has been pleasant, and 
perhaps it will be possible for the breach between 
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you to be repaired. I should hate to think that 
anything 1 had said would influence and, perhaps, 
bar your way to happiness.” 

Judy was puzzled by his words, but she was 
determined that she must know everything that 
it was possible for her to find out. Her voice was 
tense, her eyes did not shift from his. 

"Mr. Renauld—please tell me. Whatever you 
saj, or anyone says, it will not make the slightest 
difference to my feeling towards Peter Manning. 
I loved him but, by his faithlessness, by his deceit, 
he has killed that love.” 

"Are you sure?” asked Renauld knowing that 
he was making a good impression on the girl, and 
that she would be more than ever convinced that 
all he was doing was to make sure that she did 
not fall into grievous error. 

"1 am absolutely sure! I shall never change my 
mind. Our engagement is broken, and I hope with 
all my heart that I never see him again!” 

Renauld appeared to hesitate. Then he nodded. 

"Well—if you are so certain, then I will tell you. 
I would not do it but for the fact that I cannot 
aflow Rachel Garton, who has been a friend of mine 
for so many years, to suffer from a bad opinion 
which is so unjustified. I know, as perhaps no one 
else can, that her thoughts are all for you, and 
that she would never have agreed to help Peter 
Manning but for the pressure which he brought to 
bear.” 

Judy did not properly hear the last words. 
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"So she did help him! I knew it! ’’ 

Renauld nodded, still exulting at the ease with 
which his plans were maturing. 

"Yes, she helped him. But you must not blame 
her. Nor, despite what I am going to tell you, must 
you feel too bitter against Peter Manning. Be is a 
young man, deeply in love—and who would not be 
in love with a girl of your beauty, Judy?—who 
had perhaps been rash when he was abroad, and 
made a promise which he did not feel he could 
keep.” 

"No man,” Judy said vibrantly, “should 
promise marriage unless he is absolutely sure of 
his emotions.” 

"But all young men,” Renauld assured her, "will 
make mistakes, my dear. And that is what Peter 
Manning did. But when he returned to England 
and realised his love for you—then he did some¬ 
thing which it is more difficult to forgive.” 

"More difficult! It is impossible!” 

"It is true,” said Jules Renauld, and his eyes 
were very steady as he regarded Judy. "But— 
perhaps I should not talk of my knowledge. It is, 
after all, the thing which has caused this breakdown 
on the part of your aunt, and I have no desire to 
do what she avoided—telling, you just what Peter 
Manning did.” 

"You must tell me,” Judy insisted. 

Renauld drew a deep breath, and stood up from 
his chair. He walked across the room once or twice 
before he started to speak and to the girl it seemed 
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that he was making a great effort to say something 
which was repugnant to him. 

She told herself she admired the way in which 
he tried to spare her feelings, that Jules Renauld's 
heart was of gold—as she had thought once before. 

But what strange, perhaps terrible revelation 
was coming? 

Jules Renauld had seen the opportunity presented 
to. him very clearly, and he was making absolutely 
sure that it sounded genuine—that she would never 
doubt its truth. That it was a vile lie, that it 
would perhaps alter the whole life of the man 
about whom it was told, mattered nothing. 

It helped him; that was all that mattered. 

He could see that she was already beginning to 
lean on him for advice, and he intended that she 
should have no one else to go to. 

He spoke slowly, as if reluctantly. 

"Just this, Judy, Peter Manning discovered 
something in your aunt's past life—a crime which 
she had committed, and which she has never ceased 
to regret. And he told her that unless she helped 
him to win you, he would disclose the truth, and 
tell what he knew. That is what happened, my 
dear." 

As he finished speaking, Renauld stooped to the 
girl, and rested his hands on her shoulders. She 
hardly noticed it. Her eyes were wide, her expression 
incredulous. Never had she felt so dreadfully un¬ 
happy and distraught. 

Peter had done this thing! 
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“You mean,” she said, and her voice was so low 
that Renauld could only just hear the words, "that 
he—he blackmailed her? I cannot believe it!” 

But in her heart she did! 

Renauld spoke quickly. 

"Blackmail is an ugly word,” he said. “And 
there was extenuation. Peter Manning was almost 
mad with his love for you, and he had to make 
sure that he won you before this other womjin 
returned from Africa. He was prepared to do 
anything—anything—to make sure that you were 
married to him. And, seeing the opportunity which 
arose, he took it. I, for one, would never blame 
him.” 

Thus Jules Renauld spoke, the man who lived 
by blackmail, the unscrupulous rogue who cared 
nothing for the happiness of others, who preyed on 
men and women! That a man could have uttered 
such words and made them ring with apparent 
sincerity seemed incredible. But it happened. The 
Devil was smiling as each word came—for it was a 
veritable triumph for the Spirit of Evil. 

Judy sat very still for a few seconds; and then 
she drew a deep breath, and an expre.ssion of 
contempt cros,sed her face. 

"So he sank to that! Never, never could I for¬ 
give him! Deeply though he wronged me, I could 
have forgiven that, and never bom malice. But to 
take advantage of some strange crime that my 
aunt committed years ago—it is too dreadful.” 

“I was afraid that it would make you feel like 
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that,” said Renauld. “That was why I hesitated. 
But that is the truth, Judy. Your aunt came to 
me, and told me just what had happened. She 
could not bear to stay at the Gables while you 
were away for the week-end, and seeing how she 
was distressed, I persuaded her to unburden her 
mind. That is why I know so much. But—I am 
deeply .sorry that it has been my task to tell you.” 

.Judy shook her head slowly. 

“You need not be sorry,” she said. “I shall 
always be grateful for what you have done—and 
for the things which you have told me. I will 
not ask what crime it was my aunt committed; 
it matters nothing. But thi.s-” 

Renauld put his arm round her shoulders, and 
pre.ssed her to him. He was inflamed by the near¬ 
ness of her beauty, but he knew that for the moment 
he must say nothing about the infatuation which 
posse.sscd him. 

“Judy, my dear, you must not be bitter. The 
past is the past, and it should never be relived. 
While you are here, and your aunt is ill, it will 
make me happy to do all I can to help you to 
forget.” ^ 

“I know,” she said, and for a moment the tears 
would not keep back. He let her cry, smiling above 
her head all the time—and had she been able to 
see the wolfish expression on his face, she must 
have realised the whole truth. 

But she did not. 

And then suddenly they were interrupted. 
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There was a knock on the door, and Jules Renauld 
called out quickly: 

"Yes? Who is that?” 

"Jenkins, sir.” The butler's doleful voice came 
at once. "Dr. Parsons has arrived, sir.” 

“Oh, I see. Very good, Jenkins. Ask him to 
go up, and I will join him in a few moments.” 

As he spoke he lifted Judy’s head. 

The tears were still brimming in her eyes, and 
had streamed down her cheeks. The appeal of her 
piteous expression was more than he could stand, 
and very gently—careful to make sure that he did 
nothing that might offend her—he kissed her 
forehead. 

"The doctor is here, Judy. Are you coming to 
hear what he has to say? ” 

Judy hesitated. 

"I—I would like to, but I cannot show myself 
like this. You will tell me, as soon as he has gone? ” 

"Of course.” Jules Renauld patted her shoulder 
again, and smiled—“but I must go now. I will 
return just as soon as possible.” 

He did not mind a great deal whether Judy saw 
the doctor or not—for the "doctor” had never 
been a medical student, and was simply one of 
Renauld’s cronies! He was a man who could act 
well, and would do whatever Renauld ordered. 

Renauld, of course, knew that Rachel Carton 
was only sleeping from the effects of the sleeping 
draught, and that in the morning she would awaken 
as well as ever. 
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He did not propose to allow her to meet Judy, 
and there was a way in which it could easily be 
prevented! 

He went upstairs, and saw the man Parsons, a 
lanky, unpleasant looking man, dressed in black. 
For ten minutes they talked. Then Parsons nodded. 

“I’ve a taxi outside,” he said. 

"Excellent,” said Renauld. "As soon as I give 
the; instructions, have the ‘patient’ removed!” 

He chuckled at his joke, and Parsons smiled with 
him. Then Renauld went downstairs, to face the 
girl he had so grievously wronged, and yet to 
convince her that he was her only real true friend. 

Judy had repaired the ravages to her face a little, 
but still she did not feel like meeting anyone she 
did not know. 

She looked up eagerly as Renauld entered. 

The man’s face was very grave. 

"Judy—I am sorry to have this news for you, 
but it is useless to hold it back. Your aunt is 
worse than we at first su.spected.” 

Everything else seemed to leave the girl’s mind. 
Her heart felt very cold, and her eyes were bright, 
as though with fever. ^ 

"Worse! Does that mean she—she might die?” 

"I do not think so,” Renauld assured her, speak¬ 
ing more cheerfully. "But it is necessary for her 
to be removed to a Nursing Home for a few weeks. 
Have I your permission to arrange it, my dear?” 

Judy nodded; for a moment .she could not speak. 
Then: 
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“But—but I must see her!” 

“There is no need,” Rcnauld said. "She is still 
unconscious, Judy. The taxi is outside, and Dr. 
Parsons will superintend her removal. Be adnsed 
by me, my dear, and allow her to go without seeing 
her.” 

Judy hesitated; and then she nodded. 

"Of course, if you think it wise. But—but what 
can I do while she is away? I have not a friend in 
the world! And I cannot—I cannot—idm to the 
Gables!” 

Renauld’s smile gave no hint of the triumph which 
he felt. 

“There is no need,” he assured her. “You will 
stay with me here, Judy. No, do not protest. 
I will do it for your aunt, as much as for you.” 

And Judy Frensham, never dreaming the real 
truth, believed him, and felt that she had indeed 
found a friend in need. 



CHAPTER XX 


PETEK’s DESPERATION 

H alf an hour after the conversation between 
Judy Frensham and Renauld, following the 
announcement which the "doctor” had made, 
Rachel Carton was taken from the house in Mayfair, 
to the waiting taxi. 

Watching through the window of the room in 
which she had been standing, Judy saw the two 
men who carried her aunt, and as the porch light 
.shone on the older woman, she looked very pale 
and careworn. 

Judy felt dreadfully unhappy, and was filled 
with reproach at the fact that she had unjustly, 
she believed, blamed her aunt for helping Peter 
Manning. 

Somehow she found herself able, now, to forget 
Peter, or at least to think of him without that 
terrible lonpng which, although she had not admitted 
it to herself before, had possessed her from the 
moment that she had learned Lola Venner’s 
story. 

She might have forgiven Peter for that deception, 
although in her own mind she was quite sure that 
she could never have forgotten it sufficiently to go 
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through with the marriage, no matter what renunci¬ 
ation Lola Venner might have been prepared to 
make. But she might have thought of him without 
hardness. 

Now it would be impossible. 

Of all the crimes which it would be impossible 
for her to forgive, blackmail was the worst. It 
was treacherous, underhand, beastly! It seemed 
incredible that Peter Manning could have suijk 
so low, but she was convinced that it had 
happened. 

Now, seeing her aunt lea\dng the house, she was 
filled with remorse and anxiety, and there was only 
one gleam of sunshine through the dark clouds 
that had gathered about her. 

Jules Renauld. 

She had never dreamed that she would even 
learn to like the man, but his help, his reluctance 
to talk of things that would hurt her, appealed to 
her. Perhaps, had she had any other friend in 
whom she could have confided, the man would not 
have loomed so largely in her thoughts. But there 
w^ no one else, and she was absolutely dependent 
on him for solace and sympathy. 

Little did she know that there was no nursing 
home! That Parsons was taking Rachel Carton 
to a small hotel which he managed, and that 
when Rachel Carton recovered consciousness she 
would be drugged so that she did not remember 
an5dhing that had happened in the past few 
days! 
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It was possible to do such dreadful things. Of 
course, Rachel Carton would one day remember, 
but that would not be until the marriage had taken 
place. 

Rachel would lie in her bed, half-conscious most 
of the time. No one would know where she was 
excepting Renauld and Parsons. Renauld was 
convinced that there was no danger in what he 
wa§ doing, and that when, eventually, Rachel was 
released from the effects of the drugs, she would 
not have the strength of mind to tell Judy the 
truth. 

In any case, she would know that Renauld 
would never allow the girl her freedom, and for 
Judy's sake as well as her own she would hold her 
tongue. 

Renauld returned, after seeing the taxi off, and 
held his arms towards Judy. She went towards him, 
grateful—aching!—for sympathy. 

He smoothed her wavy hair, and pressed his lips 
against her head. 

" Judy, my dear, you must not give way. Remem¬ 
ber you can rely on me to help you, that there is 
nothing you need wanj.” 

“You are so kind, so good," Judy said brokenly, 
“that I do not know how to thank you.” 

“There is no need for thanks,” said Jules Renauld 
gently. "Perhaps one day there will be a way in 
which you will be able to repay me, but we cannot 
think too much of the future. But I do want you 
to remember this, my dear.” 
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"Whatever you say,” Judy promised, "I will 
remember for always!” 

Then it was that Jules Renauld realised that he 
had an opportunity, much earlier than he had 
expected, of saying what he wanted to Judy 
Frensham. He knew that she would not think 
seriously about his words at the moment, but they 
would gradually seep into her mind, and later 
when he repeated them, she would believe that, he 
spoke from the bottom of his heart. 

And indeed, as far as a man of Renauld's heart- 
lessness could, he did. He was inflamed by his 
passion for the sweet, helpless, troubled girl. 

"Judy,” he said, "from the moment I first saw 
you, I was filled with admiration for you. I am an 
old man—or at least I am getting towards the days 
when I shall retire. But it will be a pleasure and a 
comfort, as long as I live, to know that I have 
been able to help you. I am fond of you, Judy, 
more perhaps than you could imagine po.ssible.” 

And Judy Frensham hearing the words, under¬ 
standing their restraint, was .suddenly filled with 
wonder. 

This man —loved her! , 

She could not understand why the conviction 
was so strong, but she believed it. He loved her! 
And yet he had tried his hardest—as she believed— 
to make her think more kindly of Peter, to do nothing 
rash until she had recovered from the shock which 
she had suffered. 

To Judy it seemed that here was something 
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different from the passionate love that Peter had 
declared for her, and while it did not occur to her 
for a moment that she could ever return his love, 
that he would ever ask her in marriage, she was 
grateful, and she felt that he was worthy of a great 
reward. 

She drew away from him a little, and smiled up 
into his face, 

."That is wonderful of you,” she said. "I will 
never forget what you have said.” 

"Then I am rewarded,” said Jules Renauld 
gently, and without hesitation, kissed her, this 
time on the lips, but very gently. And then he 
added: 

"Now, you must go to bed, Judy. You will 
sleep well, and in the morning the world will seem 
a better, brighter place.” 

Judy went upstairs soon afterwards. She was in 
bed quickly and-, to her surprise, she did feel tired, 
and fell asleep after a very few moments. That 
sleep, too, was dreamless and untroubled. The 
Providence that watched over her gave her that 
comfort, even though it seemed to be determined 
that she would neve^know the truth, and never 
know the terrible deception which had been 
practised on her. 

Meanwhile Jules Renauld waited for a caller 
who was due to come at eleven o'clock that night. 

Had Judy still been downstairs, he would have 
postponed the visit. But she would be asleep when 
the caller arrived. 
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Jenkins answered the front door bell just before 
eleven, and a moment later Lola Venner walked 
into the room, swaying from side to side, and 
smiling with triumph. 

"Well, Jules,” she greeted, "did I do the trick 
all right?” 

"You have been wonderful,” Renauld assured 
her, "I shall not hesitate to pay you your money, 
Lola. But after that there is still a little more 
you can do.” 

"Anything will be easy now,” Lola said, sitting 
down and crossing her legs. "What is it you 
want?” 

"I’m going to fix a meeting between you and 
Judy Frensham,” said Jules Renauld. “Then you 
can spend a lot of time with her, and remind her 
of the way Peter Manning proposed to you!” 
Renauld's eyes gleamed unpleasantly. "I cannot 
do it. She believes that I am sorry for the fool! 
But you can manage it.” 

Lola nodded, quite self-possessed. 

"You want to make sure she’s sick of the name 
and thought of Peter, eh? So that you will have 
an easy job when you pop ^he question.” 

"You put it a little crudely,” said Renauld, "but 
that is right. I’ll telephone you one day soon, and 
you’ll come right over. You'll tell her that you 
learned where she was staying, and came to offer 
her help.” 

Lola Venner threw back her lovely head, and 
laughed. 
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"You do tackle the jobs thoroughly, Jules! 
Right, rU come along when you want me.” 

"Good girl,” said Jules Renauld. 

He stood up, and then Lola, still smiling, 
allowed herself to submit to his embrace. 

"So you will still have a little time for playing?” 
she taunted, "even if a country wench has made 
you lose your head.” 

. "There’s always time for playing, especially with 
a lovely woman like you, Lola.” He smiled, and 
then grew businesslike. "But we must be careful. 
You'll go, now, and come when I send for you.” 

Lola Venner, more than a little elated at the ease 
with which her money had been earned, took the 
envelope which he handed to her, and then left 
the house. 

And all the time that drama had been enacted, 
Judy Frensham was asleep, upstairs. 


Peter Manning was desperate. 

Knowing nothing of what had happened to Judy, 
his mind was in torment. Yet he could not—^he 
dared not!—go to London, to see Renauld, whom 
he believed knew where the girl was. 

For Peter’s father was very close to death. 

Peter hated to admit it, but it was true, and here 
was no mock illness, like that which had overtaken 
Rachel Garton. 

The shock of the scene on the morning when 
Lola Venner had called at the Manor, the remorse 
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which followed after he had been convinced his son 
was telling the truth, and then the discovery that 
Judy had left the Gables, without giving the servants 
any idea where she had gone, had been more than 
the old man could bear. 

But despite his anxiety for his father, for the 
first few hours Peter could think of only one thing. 

Judy! 

Where was she? Who was she with? What wjis 
she thinking? 

He knew that she had been dreadfully wounded 
by the belief that Lola Venner had told the truth, 
and he—as well as his father—had been almost 
afraid that in her desperation she would do some¬ 
thing for which there was no remedy. 

Suicide! 

Peter could not rid himself of the thought that 
it was possible she would commit suicide, although 
in truth there was nothing in Judy’s nature to 
suggest such a thing. But he would never forget 
the expression on her face when she had turned and 
run from the room. 

For the moment, however, there was nothing 
he could do. 

It was impossible for him to leave his father 
until he was sure of the old man's condition. And 
in truth it would not have done a great deal of 
good had he left for London, 

Jules Renauld would have found Peter Manning, 
in his present state of desperation, a very different 
proposition from what he had been before. Renauld 
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would have handled him easily, and would perhaps 
have discredited him even more in Judy’s eyes. 

Even had it been possible for Peter to leave the 
Manor, probably that knowledge would have 
deterred him. Whatever happened he must not 
allow himself to be beaten in verbal conflict with 
Jules Renauld. 

Of course at that time Peter was by no means 
pertain that Judy had gone to the Mayfair mansion, 
but something seemed to tell him that it was so. 
He knew of no other friends that Judy could have 
turned to in her distress. 

I)istres.s- 

How cruel the world was, how wicked the 
Providence which had allowed this thing to happen! 

Yes, in those dark days, Peter Manning allowed 
himself to doubt even the wisdom of Providence. 
He could not bring himself to realise that the mind 
and spirit of a man was developed by trouble and 
anxiety, that anyone who never faced distress 
could not hope to be purged of belief in the import¬ 
ance of material things. 

The Providence that .shapes the lives of men is 
too great, too vast, to be questioned. But Peter 
Manning, in the tofinent of his soul that followed 
the loss of Judy and the illness of his father, could 
not realise that. 

He was bitter and resentful. 

He seemed a different man from the cheerful, 
laughing, flippant Peter Manning who had won 
Judy Frensham with his whirlwind courtship, and 
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A ROUND OF GAIETY 

T he next three days passed very slowly for 
Judy Frensham, Time and time again she 
saw Peter’s face vividly in her mind’s eye, almost 
as though he were actually in front of her. Some¬ 
how she could not prevent herself from feeling 
that the man who had declared his love for her so 
ardently must have a measure of good in him, and 
it seemed more incredible than ever that he had 
committed the crime against Rachel Carton, and 
the dreadful deception of Judy herself. 

But facts were facts. 

She told herself tliat it was madness for her to 
brood over the things that had happened. They 
were in the past, and again she told herself that she 
must not allow herself to think about it. In more 
ways than one she was compelled to start a new 
life, for she felt that^when Rachel Carton recovered 
from the illness that Jules Renauld told her she 
was suffering, there would be a greater under¬ 
standing between her and her aunt. 

She hoped that there would be. 

It was obvious now that Radiel Carton had 
been suffering the pangs of conscience for the 
crime which she had committed, and that explained 
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her moroseness and the forbidding atmosphere of 
the Gables. Whatever crime it had been—and 
Judy steadfastly refused to ask Jules Renauld 
about it—the girl was convinced that the older 
woman had suffered more than any penal punish¬ 
ment would make possible, and she was determined 
that she would never let her aunt know that she 
knew the truth, 

Judy admitted to herself more than once that 
after the first few days that followed the visit of 
Lola Venner to the Manor, she had been inclined 
to believe that Peter had acted purely at the dictates 
of his heart. That he should have sunk to the 
deception that he had done, was a dreadfiil thing, 
but more than ever she had begun to realise that 
it was possible to forgive even if not to forget. 

But blackmail- 

Judy knew that these thoughts were running 
continuously through her mind, and that unless 
she could get them away she would go mad. 
Mad! 

Was it possible that less than a week ago she 
had been revelling in the happiness which Peter's 
declaration of love had brought? Was it possible 
that this black cloud had descended so suddenly, 
cutting the very sun of her life away from her? 

In those three days Jules Renauld spent a great 
deal of time contemplating the girl's reaction. He 
had carefully calculated the effect of his accusation 
against Peter Manning, realising that Judy would 
shrink from any man who could even contemplate 
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blackmail, and knowing that for a few days she must 
be allowed to brood. 

Not once had the man allowed himself to think 
of what would happen if Judy learned the real 
truth. 

That must never happen—certainly not until 
after they were married. 

After that great day, Jules Renauld cared very 
Jit tie what the girl knew, although of course he 
would do his best to make sure she did not learn 
the whole truth. 'J'he one motive which inspired 
the man was union with Judy, and every hour 
which passed .seemed to inflame the passion which 
he had developed for her. 

From time to time he told her that varying 
reports had come from the nursing home where 
Rachel Garton was lying. He did it so carefully, 
persuading Judy that it would not be wise—or 
indeed possible—for her to visit her aimt, that the 
girl did not for a moment suspect that in truth 
Rachel Garton w'as suffering from the effects of a 
drug which this vile man had forced her to 
take. 

In a way Judy was glad that she could not go 
to the nursing hoAe. True, she was prepared to 
do everything possible to help her aunt, but she was 
convinced that Rachel Garton was in good, capable 
hands, and that, after all, was all that mattered. 

I'hc only consolation she had during the whole 
of the time was the obvious devotion of Jules 
Renauld. Already she was deeply touched by the 
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man’s friendship for Rachel Garton, and the eager¬ 
ness with which he ensured that the older woman 
had the best possible medical attention. Judy did 
not doubt that this was true for a moment. 

Renauld very cleverly said nothing more to the 
girl about his devotion to her. He believed that 
the few words he had uttered on the night when 
Rachel Garton had been taken away w'ould sink 
into the girl's mind, and be recalled frequently. 

In this he w^as right. 

It was a strange fact, Judy thought, that when 
she had first seen Jules Renauld she had considered 
that he was a man she could never come to like. 
Now her heart was warmed towards him, and 
beneath his swarthy, plump countenance, she 
believed he was kind and generous. 

Living in this great mansion, with scr\'ants to 
wait on her hand and foot, knowing that her least 
wish would be executed without the -slightest 
hesitation, she felt herself at home. Home! 

Only a few days previous she had been thinking 
the same thing about the Manor at Wittling—but 
those days were practically forgotten now, and 
certainly she could never have experienced a 
quarter of the attention from 'servants in her own 
home that she did at the Mayfair mansion. 

She was inclined to like Jenkins, the butler, but 
they had very little to do with each other. Jenkins, 
moreover, liked this fresh, country girl who.se 
loveliness had been heightened rather than marred 
by the unhappinQSS of spirit through which she 
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had passed. Jenkins wondered what would happen 
if he even hinted at what he knew. Only one thing 
prevented him from doing so. 

That one thing was the wrath of Jules Renauld. 

Once again Judy Frensham was affected by the 
fear which Renauld inspired in others. If only 
Judy could have broken that fear, even temporarily 
—just as Rachel Garton had done—^Judy might 
hjive been saved the unhappiness which followed 
her belief in Peter’s duplicity. 

But Jenkins knew what had happened to Rachel 
Garton, and he knew also that Jules Renauld 
would stop at nothing to get his own way. 

Even murder! 

Jenkins did not know the whole truth, and it 
would never have surprised him to learn that 
Rachel Garton had died. He was sure that Jules 
Renauld would be able to convince the authorities 
that such a death had been from natural causes, 
but he was also convinced that such would not be 
the case. Of course Jenkins knew that it was by 
no means certain that the woman would die, but on 
the other hand he did feel that if Jules Renauld 
discovered that he, Jenkins, had whispered even 
a word of doubt intS Judy’s ears, he would have 
short shrift. 

And so Judy remained in ignorance, and the 
days passed. 

On the evening of the fourth day Jules Renauld 
returned from a visit to some business friends, 
about half-past six. 
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It happened that Judy had been feeling much 
brighter that day than for some time past, and when 
he went into the drawing-room where she was sitting, 
he saw that her smile was much warmer. 

His own lips parted in a wide beam, and he 
advanced towards the girl with both arms out¬ 
stretched. 

"Why,” he declared, "you’re looking lovelier 
than ever, Judy! And I believe you're feeling more 
contented." 

Judy nodded slowly. 

"It’s true,” she admitted. "I’ve not felt so 
settled in my mind for the past four or five days, 
and,” she added warmly, "I know just how much 
you’ve contributed towards that.” 

Renauld waved his hands off-handedly. 

"Anything I can do to help you,” he said, "is 
as good as done and"—^hls eyes gleamed, and he 
gripped her arm gently in his podgy fingers—"I 
have an idea that I can help a little to-night.” 

"How?” asked Judy. "Have you good news of 
my aunt?" 

Renauld had not expected this question, but he 
temporised quickly. 

"There’s no change in her Condition,” he assured 
the girl. " But I don’t think you have the slightest 
need to have any serious concern now. And because 
of that I thought perhaps you would care to celebrate 
by coming to a theatre, and afterwards to a little 
supper at a night club.” 

For a moment Judy hesitated. 
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Two things warred within her. One the feeling 
of tragedy and loss which made it seem wicked 
that she should go to any kind of entertainment 
in order to cheer herself up. On the other hand 
she was cool enough now to admit that the marriage 
between herself and Peter Manning could not 
possibly come about, and if she allowed herself to 
brood too much she would become mentally gloomy 
jand cheerless. 

Whatever happened she must not lose control 
of herself. 

Renauld saw the hesitation in her eyes, and 
went on quickly. 

‘‘Do come, Judy. I’ve been planning it all day, 
and am looking forward to it so much.” 

This was true, and Judy felt that she could not 
refuse to do something which might help to repay 
Jules Renauld even in such a small way. 

"All right,” she said impulsively. "I'll come. 
I'd love to really; it was just that I couldn’t make 
up my mind to do it.” 

Renauld nodded. 

"I understand,” he said softly, patting her hand, 
"but as I've told ^ou before, you were made for 
laughter and gaiety. You will be a picture that 
London will not easily forget!” 

Judy smiled at the other’s enthusiasm, for she 
was not vain, and although she knew that she was 
pretty she was convinced that in the society where 
Jules Renauld moved her prettiness would be lost 
in the loveliness of acknowledged society beauties. 
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This did not prevent her from looking forward 
to the evening with elation. 

Now that she had made up her mind she cast 
all doubts aside and prepared to enjoy herself to 
the utmost. 

Thus Jules Renauld's campaign started. 

He went out of his way to make sure that nothing 
happened to which Judy could take exception, and 
that the girl enjoyed herself. From her glistening 
eyes as she listened to the gentle music and saw the 
brilliance of the people surrounding her at the 
theatre and night club, it was obvious that he was 
succeeding, and he determined that for the next 
week they should go out practically every night. 

Judy was surprised at the ease with which she 
fell into the ways of people to whom money mattered 
nothing. 

She did not dance a great deal, although when 
they did dance at the glittering night clubs, she 
discovered, somewhat to her surprise, that Jules 
Renauld was an expert dancer. She had heard 
before that some fat men were very light on theii 
feet, and certainly Renauld proved it. 

Only once or twice did she think fleetingly oi 
the dances which she had had occasionally with 
Peter Manning. 

Of course Peter had been far superior as a dancer 
to Jules Renauld, but when she did think of it she 
told herself that Peter had probably danced with a 
hundred women—^women as exotic and beautiful 
as Lola Venner. It did not pass through her mind 
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strangely enough, that Jules Renauld had also had 
a great deal of practice with beautiful women; 
in truth Peter was a natural dancer with com¬ 
paratively little experience. 

In this way a week passed. 

The wound which had at first seemed so great 
that Judy felt she would never recover from it, 
gradually lost its sting. Everything Jules Renauld 
did was calculated to make sure that she was not 
allowed to brood over the past, and one way or 
the other he meant to fill the whole of her days. 

For Judy Frensham it was a strange life. 

In the country she had always been used to 
going to bed early and getting up sometimes before 
dawn. In fact only occasionally had she ever stayed 
in bed alter eight o’clock. Now, however, she 
found l^^lf dancing with Renauld sometimes 
until three or four o'clock in the morning, and if 
at first she had been inclined to protest against 
such late hours, she had quickly realised it was 
tl^ accepted thing, and she had not the slightest 
desire to let Renauld think she was not fully 
j^reparcd to do whatever he wanted. Returning 
to the Mayfair house sometimes as late as five 
o’clock in the momfhg it was natural that Judy 
was rarely up before lunch-time. 

Usually she had coffee and rolls in bed about 
twelve o'clock, and then she would get up for a 
bath that was prepared by the maid whom Jules 
Renauld had engaged specially for the girl. She 
would then have a very light lunch about half-past 
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one, always with Renauld, who made a point of 
being in to lunch now that she was staying there. 
In the afternoon they would go to a matinee, or 
occasionally to a mannequin display, where Judy 
would exclaim in delight at the wonderful clothes 
which the lovely mannequins wore—and some¬ 
times to a tea dance, or to an entertainment 
arranged by one or the other of Jules Renauld’s 
many friends. Then after dinner they would go 
to a theatre or the pictures, and then on to a club 
for supper and dancing, and so the round of gaiety 
went on, every day that passed bringing a brighter 
gleam to Judy's eyes. 

One thing .she certainly need not have feared,. 

Time and time again she was eyed by women 
who were accepted beauties in that sc^al .sphere,- 
sometimes enviously and sometimes a*yringly. 

Judy had not got a great number of clothes, but 
Jules Renauld had given her one evening froo|^ 
in such a way that it was impo.ssible to rtflWse the 
gift, while she had two simple dresses of her <^0i 
which .served their purpose. Now, as she felt 
envious of the dresses the other women wore.^ 1 ^ 
little knew that Jules Renauld was taking her to 
the marmequin parades and ‘to those night clubs, 
deliberately to make her envipus, so that when 
at last he suggested he would buy her lovely clothes, 
she would not be able to resist the temptation. 
Thus insidiously Jules Renauld worked his will 
on the girl. It was a crime that a girl whose refresh¬ 
ing beauty depended on the fresh air of the country- 
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side should have been brought into the exotic 
hot-house atmosphere of London night life. If 
Jules Renauld had his way, and married her, this 
life would be led for years to come, and after perhaps 
four or five years it would be inevitable that Judy's 
natural beauty would fade, and she would be forced 
to seek artificial aid. 

Jules Renauld did not care, and Judy Frensham 
was quite unaware of the danger which lay ahead 
of her. There was no one, absolutely no one, to 
whom she could turn for advice. Friends of 
Renauld’s whom she met, flattered her unceasingly, 
and although it would not be true to say that her 
turned, it was only natural that she had 
reveUed'ln these compliments. 

And so Ae days went on—and Judy was sinking 
:urthey|®urther into the toils of the vile man who 
lad serfflmself to persuade her to marry him. 

L After ^ week Jules Renauld had told her that 
Rach^lCiarton was to be sent abroad for special 
|Atment, and naturally Judy had insisted on 
^ng her aunt. Renauld had expected this 
Prj||ituality, and had arranged for the boarding- 
louse where the woman was staying to be cleaned 
jp, and the bedroonf in which Rachel Carton was 
ying to be made to look like that of a hospital 
3r nursing home. Rachel Carton, still under the 
?ffects of the drug which Jules Renauld was giving 
ler, was unconscious, and Judy was appalled at 
:he way in which her aunt had lost flesh, and by the 
pallor of the older woman's features. 
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She had not doubted for a moment the wisdom 
of sending her away for better treatment, and her 
only reaction after seeing her aunt had been to 
feel that Jules Renauld’s goodness was even greater 
than she had suspected before. 

Once or twice it had occurred to her to feel 
surprised that she had not heard from Peter 
Manning, but after a while she had determined that 
the man to whom she had been engaged for tl;at 
short, ecstatic period, had realised that it was 
quite useless for him to appeal to her, and had given 
up all hope of ever persuading her to change her 
mind. 

In her heart of hearts Judy Frcnsham ijeJ^^lry 
that Peter had not, as far as she could ^^.^mad^ 
any effort to find her. It seemed tefcrove. con-< 
clusively that the love which he had iBiiSsed for 
her had* not been very deep. 

The only reason why she could have hei^ forgi 
ness for him in her heart was that his p^|||on 
her had been overwhelming; now that it seeij 
that this was not the case, she was sure that ne 
not felt deeply. ' 

How could she have ever been deceived by suuu 
a man? 

And then, just a month after she had come to 
London, when she was beginning to look on the 
Mayfair mansion as her only home, and she had 
almost forgotten she had ever lived in Hampshire 
or Wiltshire, the letter came. 

The moment she saw the envelope she was 
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coDvinced tiat it was from Peter, As it happened 
the post had come wie Jules Renauld had been 
out, and Jenkins had been at the rear of the house. 
Judy herself bad picked the letter out of the box 
fastened to the front door, and her heart had seemed 
to jump when she had recognised the handwriting, 
From Peter! 
lat would he say? 


I 


CHAPTER XXII 


A DESPERATE APPEAL 

J UDY FRENSHAM'S first temptation was to 
tear open the letter and sec what Peter had to 
say. The fact that she felt like that should have 
been proof to her that she had not succeeded in 
forcing all thought of him out of her mind, and all 
love for him out of her heart. She did not think 
of this, but as she began to open the envelope she 
wondered whether it was wise. 

She did not know how Peter had di^eul»Il;^l mm 
was staying with Jules Renauld, and ft seemed 
possible that he had, after all, been iflking some 
attempt to trace her. But it seemed much wiser 
for her to return the letter to him unopened. She 
had not the slightest desire to allow him to think 
that she was interested in any way. 

While she was thus hesitating Judy Frensham 
stood in the large hall of the Mayfair mansiw 
Suddenly she heard footstep.s, and a minute laW 
Jenkins appeared. 

Judy nodded towards him, then went upstairs 
to her own room. 

She did not know that Jenkins had seen the letter 
in her hand and had immediately been afraid! 
Jules Renauld had given strict instructions that 
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no letters addressed to the girl should be handed 
to her until he had seen them, and Jenkins was 
aware that no excuse would be accepted by the man 
who employed him. There was nothing Jenkins 
could do, however, and he decided that it would be 
much wiser for him to say nothing to the girl but to 
report to Jules Renauld just as soon as he could. 

In that way Renauld’s anger might be appeased. 

.Meanwhile Judy Frensham reached her room, 
and by the time she had entered and sat down in 
the easy chair by the window she had decided that 
she would open the letter and see what Peter had 
to say. It was quite possible, after all, that he had 
written apologising for the deception which he 
frad pi||^tised on her, and Judy’s generous heart 
%ould never allow her to reject such an apology. 
She believed that it was possible that Peter was very 
unhappy, ^nd although he was out of her life for 
ever she would certainly not hesitate to do anything 
which might ease his mind. 
gfHe could not prevent her fingers from trembling 
as they opened the folded notepaper out, and saw 
again Peter’s familiar writing. True the sight of 
kwas marred by the memory of the time when 
me had seen the letfers which Lola had hurled to 
the floor. But this did not loom largely in her mind. 

The letter was not a long one. It ran: 

“Judy, 

"There seems so little that I can say to convince 
you that I told you nothing but the truth when we 
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last saw each other. The time which we have spent 
away from each other has been too terrible for words. 
I tried desperately to reach you before leaving the 
Gables, but I failed. I returned with my father, to the 
Manor, who collapsed. As a result of this he has been 
ill and very near to death for the past month. I have 
not been able to bring myself to visit you, although 1 
guessed where you were. 

"More than that, I employed a man to seek you out 
m London, and I have learned that you are apparently 
happy, and thoroughly enjoying a hfe which is after 
all strange to you. Judy—I shall not come to disturb 
you until I can bring proof—proof!—of the sincerity 
of my love for you and the duplicity of the woman 
who marred our happiness. I am so unhappy and worried 
that I do not feel any visit would be useful now, but— 
I implore you to be careful. 

“And remember that if at any time you feeli^at you 
need help or assistance, please, please do come to me. *’ 

"I am hoping very much that such a necessity will 
never arise. I am convinced, also, that one day in the 
not far distant future I will be able to come to you with 
that proof for which I am searching so desperately. 

" Meanwhile—I love you! 

"Peter.” 

For a few minutes after she had finished reading 
the letter Judy Frensham stared down at the written 
words, but she saw practically^ nothing. Her eyes 
were filled with tears, and the writing was just a dark 
blur on the white paper. She had not expected the 
letter to affect her so strongly, but there was such 
obvious sincerity in it. It seemed impossible that 
anyone could have written such a letter without 
meaning every word; and yet- 
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He talked of missing her, yet a month had passed 
before she had heard from him. He talked of love 
—when from Lola Venner's own lips had come facts 
which no one could dispute. Judy had been 
convinced that the thing which he wanted to deny 
was true, and that he knew it. 

That Squire Manning should have been so ill 
perhaps explained away why Peter had not written 
to her or been to see her. That he had made efforts 
to trace her was quite obvious, and at least she was 
convinced now that no matter what had happened 
in the past, he was anxious for forgiveness. 

But—she could never forgive. 

His deceit, and then his blackmail of her aunt, 
were feings which were too big to overlook. She 
determined to write to him immediately, telling 
him that it was quite useless for him to continue 
to try to change her mind. So much was certain. 

She sat down and wrote quickly. Then, as she 
blotted the letter and sealed the envelope, she felt 
that it was the last word that could ever pass 
between them; that no matter what developed in 
the future Peter Manning was completely out of 
her life. , 

She sealed the letter and took it downstairs, 
slipping it in the rack in the hall where she knew 
all letters which members of the household wanted 
to post were placed. 

Then, not knowing that Jules Renauld would 
be in that afternoon, she went out for a walk in 
Hyde Park on her own. 
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She had not been gone ten minutes before Jules 
Renauld reached the house. 

The fat man’s face was set in a scowl, and Jenkins 
had hardly opened the door when he snapped: 

“You fool! Why did you let her get the 
letter? ” 

Jenkins did his best to hide his fear. 

"I’m sorry, sir, I did my best to make amends 
by telephoning you immediately I saw what had 
happened.” 

Renauld growled, although he admitted to himself 
that Jenkins had certainly done all he could to make 
up for his lapse. 

“Where is Miss Frensham?” he snapped. 

Jenkins’ face paled. 

“She went out not long ago, sir. She put this 
letter in the rack and told me she would be back 
about five o’clock.” 

Jules Renauld took a step towards the butler 
and grabbed the man’s coat lapels. 

“You idiot! On no account should you have 
allowed her to leave the house. You should have 
used any excuse—anything I tell you!” 

Jenkins backed away, althpugh for a moment 
he was afraid that his employer would strangle 
him! Then with a vile oath Jules Renauld turned 
from the man and snatched the letter which Judy 
had written, from the other’s hand. Renauld was 
tempted to tear the envelope open, but he stopped 
himself at the last minute. There were ways and 
means he knew by which envelopes could be opened. 
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and afterwards sealed up again as though they had 
never been touched. 

Five minutes later the letter which Judy had 
written to Peter Manning was open, and Renauld 
read it quickly. It was not long before the scowl 
which had marred his face disappeared, and Jenkins 
—standing near him—breathed with relief. 

"Luckily for you,” snapped Renauld, “there’s 
nothing to fear. But remember, Jenkins, such a 
thing must never happen again!” 

Without another word Renauld turned from the 
frightened butler and went to his own room. His 
evil face was twisted in a smile of triumph, for the 
letter which Judy had sent to Peter Manning stated 
in no uncertain fashion that no matter what hap¬ 
pened in the future, every link between her and 
Manning was completely broken. 

What was certain, Renauld told himself, was that 
his plans would not take long in coming to a head. 
He did not tell Jenkins so, but actually he was 
glad that the butler had allowed the letter to reach 
the girl. In no other way could Renauld have been 
so certain of her feelings towards Peter Manning, 
and he had been anxious indeed to learn that! 


On the following morning Peter Manning took 
the letter which Carter brought to his bedroom 
with his morning tea. Had Judy Frensham been 
able to see Peter's face, she would have had a 
terrible shock. All the man's vitality seemed to 
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have left him. His eyes no longer sparkled and he 
looked desperate and afraid. 

Actually it was easy to understand. 

All his life he had always had what he had wanted 
and very few things had been denied him; but 
now Peter Manning had had two terrible shocks 
one after the other. First the breaking of his engage¬ 
ment, and the dreadful feeling that he had lost 
the girl for who he would lay down his life if 
necessary; and then fast upon it the realisation 
that his father was seriously ill. 

It was quite obvious that the old man had had 
a stroke, and after he had failed to recover within 
twenty-four hours, Dr. Martin had sent an urgent 
summons to London for specialists. Night and day 
the learned physicians had battled to save the life 
of Squire Manning. 

But for a while they had felt that their efforts 
could not be crowned with .success. 

With the knowledge that his father might breathe 
his last almost any moment, Peter Manning had not 
been able to force himself to go in search of Judy. 
Had he known just where she was he might have 
done it, but he was too worried and harassed to 
bring himself to make a search in person. For this 
reason he had employed a private detective to trace 
Judy, and after a while the girl had been discovered. 
To Peter’s relief the man had also reported that 
Mrs. Carton had been at the mansion, and Peter still 
believed that she was living at the house with her 
niece. He was convinced that Rachel Carton would 
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not allow any real harm to come to the girl, and 
unaware of what had happened to Mrs. Garton, 
he had allowed himself to be lulled into a sense of 
security. 

It was impossible for a man to give his whole 
mind to two such vital things at once, but Peter 
might have tried but for the fact which Dr. Martin 
was quick to see. He was on the verge of a nervous 
break-down. Because of that the doctor—who knew 
a littife of what had happened with Judy—^had 
persuaded Peter that it was his duty to stay at his 
father's side. 

After three weeks it was still uncertain whether 
Squire Manning would defy the Grim Reaper, and 
for a few days the issue was in the balance. No 
immediate danger was likely, however, and Peter 
had been released from the terrible nervous tension 
in which he had been gripped for so long. 

He had collapsed. 

For two days he had been in bed, and when he 
had started to get about again he felt so weak that 
all he could do was to think miserably of the 
past. 

His cheeks were hollow, there were black rings 
—due to sleeplessness—beneath his eyes. But in 
a day or two he had taken a grip on himself. Then 
it was that he had penned that letter to Judy. 

The morning that Carter had brought the answer 
Peter had been expecting a reply. He took the letter 
from the tray and opened it quickly, his heart leaping. 
The letter read: 
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"Peter, 

"I was glad to hear from you, but I am sorry that 
it's quite impossible for me to think seriously again 
of our friendship. 

“ I am not going to reproach you, for it would not be 
fair. But I want you to know that I have severed the 
past for ever, and that the new life I am living is giving 
me a happiness which I have never possessed before. 

“Judy.” 

Peter Manning stared at the letter, his eyes wide 
open, his hands trembling. The dreadful finality 
of the words, the cruel sentence which Judy had 
passed on him, seemed too terrible to believe. 

A few moments later Carter—who had seen the 
handwriting—came back into the room, for he was 
half afraid of the shock which would follow. 

He saw Peter Manning sitting upright in bed 
staring straight ahead of him, with his hands 
clenched. For a moment Carter w'as afraid; and 
then he saw the truth. 

It seemed as though some new spirit had entered 
into Peter Manning’s mind, and in his eyes there 
shone a dauntless determination to fight, fight until 
the last gasp to win Judy back to him! 

Carter, whose heart had ached for the younger 
man, retired quickly. It was clear that it would 
not be long before the young master was in action 
again, and he believed that Peter Manning would 
win through. 

Peter did not know what he believed; but he 
was determined not to give way, determined to 






CHAPTER XXIII 


A "chance” meeting 

J ULES RENAULD had been too cunning to allow 
Lola Venner to meet Judy Frensham too soon, 
but after the month had passed—and when he had 
seen the letter which she had written to Peter 
Manning, and which he had posted—he decided 
that the time had come. 

He did it very cleverly. 

On the night when Judy had written the letter, 
Renauld had realised that she was a little distraught, 
and he had arranged to take her yet again to a theatre 
and a night-club. He knew that the night-life and 
the gaiety was a drug, and that if ho forced her 
to have enough of it, it would be followed by a 
craving; she would feel that life was not worth 
living without it. 

That was what he wanted. 

Judy did not dream, of course, of the amount of 
money that the entertainments cost; one day it 
was po.ssible that she would feel that she should pay 
some of her ovm expenses—not that she had a great 
deal of money—and then she would realise that it 
would be possible only through him. 

That would be yei another reason why she would 
marry him. 
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Renauld was not foolish enough to think that 
she would fall in love with him; he depended on 
gratitude and necessity to make her answer "yes" 
when he proposed. 

But the more she liked him the better his chances 
would be. 

True, if she did by any chance show reluctance, 
and even be adamant in her refusal, he would find 
some means to force her hand, but he preferred not 
to do that. And to help him, Lola Venner was 
wanted. 

On that evening, just before they went out, 
Renauld telephoned Lola. The woman's voice came 
quickly. 

“Yes, Jules?” 

“Lola, I want you to be at the Gamin Club, at 
eleven-o’clock to-night. You understand? Judy 
will be with me.” 

Lola laughed. 

“Yes, I understand. You are making her lead 
quite a fast life, aren't you? You're doing well, Jules.” 

Renauld chuckled cqiaplacently. 

“There aren’t many people who can do better 
than Jules Renauld^when he sets his mind on a 
thing,” he answered. “You know our plans, Lola. 
Make sure you carry them out perfectly.” 

“You needn’t worry about that,” Lola Venner 
assured him. 

Renauld rang down, and a few minutes later 
accompanied Judy to his cm. Soon they were at 
the theatre. 
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Judy enjoyed the show, although not so much 
as she had done at first. Somehow the artificiality 
of the life she was leading seemed to come to her, 
but she would not have breathed it to Jules Renauld 
for the world. 

In a way, too, she looked forward to the dancing 
after the theatre. 

She did not know that she was still aching from 
the shock of the breaking of her angagement, that 
she needed anything—anything!—to help her forget. 
And how could she remember the past, when every 
hour of her day was filled? 

Little thinking of the woman she was to meet 
later in the evening, she laughed and smiled at 
the antics of the comedians, and enjoyed the play. 
Then Renauld took her to the Gamin Club. It 
was a place where .she had never been before, and 
the fact that it was something new attracted 
her. 

In her heart, she did not enjoy this life, but on 
the .surface she did. She had to convince herself 
that she wanted nothing-else, for had she failed to 
so do the spectre of the past would have been with 
her all the time. 

The night-club was little different from others 
she had been to, although the way in which the waiter 
and the band were dressed intrigued her. In fact 
the Gamin Club was true to its name. Everyone 
on the staff was drpsed in rags and tatters, and 
the walls were painted to look like the poorer streets 
of Paris or London. A,i 5 rthing new, anything novel. 
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was the demand of the great host of pleasure lovers, 
and the proprietor of the club had certainly dis¬ 
covered something which had not been done before. 

They danced once, while the floor was compara¬ 
tively clear, and then they started the light supper 
which had become the usual practice for them. 
Judy did not drink a great deal, although she 
always had a glass or two of champagne. The 
taste of other wines, however, did not appeal to 
her, and certainly she never had more than was 
good for her. 

Renauld sometimes wi.shed she would, but he 
was wise enough not to force her. 

Judy was feeling tired. 

She had walked for an hour or more in Hyde 
Park, and she had been up very late on the previous 
night—or more correctly, that morning. She told 
herself that she would not mind if they went 
home early, and before long she would suggest it. 

But suddenly all thought of this was driven from 
her mind! 

For the great glass dotfs of the club opened to 
admit a small party; and the first woman Judy saw 
was—Lola Vennerl ^ 

It was a tremendous shock to the girl, and for 
a moment she could only stare rigidly towards the 
newcomer, the woman whose arrival had made such 
a tremendous difference in her Ijfe. The intervening 
days seemed to disappear, an^once again she was 
in the room at the Manor, was/earing Lola Venner's 
impassioned words, and then fet offer of renunciation 
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—a gesture which Judy believed was the finest 
thing she had ever known. 

Jules Renauld saw her fixed stare, and although 
he knew why, he professed ignorance. 

He leaned forward, and touched her arm. 

“Judy dear—has something upset you?” 

Judy Frensham drew a deep breath, and then her 
body relaxed. She turned away from the door 
with a sigh. 

“No—no. I thought I’d seen someone I knew.” 

"I wonder if you did,” said Renauld, who did not 
mean to lose his chance of letting the two women 
meet, “ I—why surely that is Lola Venner coming 
towards us!” 

Judy eyed him with sudden fire. 

" Do you know her? ” 

" Before she went to Africa, yes. I heard from a 
mutual friend that she had become engaged, but 
she does not appear to have a companion to¬ 
night.” 

Judy’s eyes were blurred with tears, now, for 
tlie weight of the past WS& opprcssive. Once again 
she felt that she must talk, and Jules Renauld was 
the only person in the worl(^ to whom she could 
open her heart. 

“Yes,” she said, "she was engaged. But the 
man she was to marry deceived her—just as he 
deceived me.” , 

Jules Renauld's f^e was a study—a master-piece 
of acting as he staVd at the girl as though he 
could not believe the\evidence of his own ears. 
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"Just—^just as he deceived you? Why, what 
does that mean, Judy? Surely the man cannot 
be one and the same!" 

“He was,” said Judy, doing her best to speak 
firmly, “He was engaged to Miss Venner in South 
Africa, and then, as you know, he came to me. 
But—but it doesn’t matter. It’s finished and done 
with 1" 

Renauld nodded. Judy was looking down at her 
glass, and Renauld beckoned Lola. A moment 
later the other girl was surprised indeed as Lola 
Venner’s voice came gently: 

“ Surely—Miss Frensham—^Judy 1 ” 

Judy glanced up quickly, her face composed now, 
although her heart was raging within her. 

“Yes.” She forced a smile that was as artificial 
as it looked. " I—I wondered if you would recognise 
me. 

“How could I forget you,” asked Lola, in dulcet 
tones. “I have been trying to get in touch with 
you for the past month, Judy.” 

Judy was too sum r^ed by the other's words to 
take any notice of the fact that she used her 
Christian name. 

“Trying to find ml? But why?” 

Lola Venner smiled—and a waiter came up, and 
offered her a chair. She sat down at Renauld’s 
behest, before she replied. 

“Well,” Lola said softly, "itk not an easy matter 
to talk about amid this gaij^. But—felt that 
I wanted to help you. It se/ned to me that I had 
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broken your life, and I hated myself for it! I swear 
that I would never have come to Wittling had I 
known the truth." 

"It was not you who broke my life,” said Judy 
gently. "It was Peter. But—it is forgotten, although 
I shall always be grateful that you came." 

Lola nodded slowly, and then burst out, as 
though spontaneously: 

"But—but, Judy dear, we must talk to each 
other. There are things I must say!" 

"Then," said Renauld courteously, “why do you 
not come to my house. Miss Venner? Judy is staying 
with me for the time being, for her aunt, my very 
good friend, is seriously ill. And I am sure that 
she would like to talk with you.” 

Judy hesitated for a fraction of a second. Then: 

" Of course,” she said impulsively. “ I have always 
wanted to thank you for the wonderful way in 
which you behaved, and yet I did not think that 
the opportunity would ever be presented." 

Lola smiled; Jules Renauld beckoned a waiter. 

"Then we will go immediately,” he said. "I 
need no telling, Judy, that to-night you would not 
be able to enjoy the music and the dancing, for 
unhappy memories have of necessity been revived. 
But perhaps a talk with Miss Venner will help you.” 

"But that would interfere with MLss Venner’s 
plans for the evening!” Judy protested. 

Lola shook her hj^d. 

"You need not fe^r that," she said. "I came 
alone, after the show V which I am acting, simply 
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for a little relaxation. So if you are sure it will 
be all right, Mr. Renauld—” 

"Of course, of course!” exclaimed Renauld. "If 
you will get your cloaks, I will be waiting for you 
in the foyer. I, too, feel disinclined for the night 
club to-night.” 

Judy stood up with Lola Venner, and soon all 
three of them were heading for the Mayfair house. 
Lola and Renauld were thinking how easily this 
thing had been arranged, and Judy Frensham was 
thinking that her good impression of Lola Venner 
had not been wrong, and wondering what the 
actress wished to say to her. 

Little did she know how the net was closing about 
her. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

A NEW FRIEND 

O N the journey to the house, Judy could not 
prevent herself from thinking yet again how 
quickly Jules Renauld hastened to help her, and 
how concerned he was for her happiness. That 
she should be given this opportunity of talking with 
Lola seemed typical of the man. 

They were soon in the drawing-room of the house, 
and Renauld, after drinking a small glass of 
champagne with them, pretended that he had some 
work to do, and left them together. As the door 
closed behind him, Lola said with a smile: 

"He’s a dear, isn’t he?’’ 

"He is indeed,” said Judy, little dreaming that 
the other was speaking cjjj^cally, that she knew 
just what manner of man ^ules Renauld was. 
"Have you known him long?” 

"I've met him only occasidnally,” said Lola, 
"but I have heard from many people how generous 
and kindly he is.” 

Lola was still acting superbly, and she saw that 
her words had the required effect, for Judy’s eyes 
were shining. 

"That is true,” Juu^ aiyu. 



" I have heard rumours 
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too, and it would be impossible for anyone to know 
just how much he has helped me.” 

Lola nodded. 

"I can well imagine it. But it is strange that 
you should know him.” 

"He is a friend of my aunt’s,” Judy said, and 
explained why it was she was in London, living 
in this great house. Then she looked inquiringly 
at Lola. "You wanted to speak to me, you 
said?” 

Lola did not answer for a moment. Then she 
leaned forward, and gripped the girl’s hand. Judy 
could see tears in the other’s eyes. 

"Judy—I must call you Judy, and you will 
call me Lola, I hope—I have ached to teU you 
this. You must forgive Peter, and go back to 
him! I know that he loves you, and that for 
me he had only an infatuation, that passed 
quickly.” 

The words were spoken with apparent sincerity, 
and once again Judy marvelled at the other’s 
goodness. But she dat^yk her head. 

"That can never happen,” she said. "The past 
is finished with, Lpla. It is wonderful of you to 
act as you have done, but I am convinced that it 
would have been folly for me to marry Peter 
Manning.” 

Lola’s eyes were very dired. 

"You are absolutely surejf’ 

"Nothing could be moreycertain,” Judy assured 
her. 
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For a moment Lola hesitated. Then she lifted 
her hands, and leaned back in her chair. 

“So be it,” she said. “I—I love Peter! I want 
him to be happy, and I believe he could have been 
happy with you. But it cannot be.” 

Judy shook her head slowly. 

“No, it is impossible. But you—^how are you 
sure that he does not really love you? Can 
you not make him realise the madness of the 
things he has done, and the hopelessness of try¬ 
ing to persuade me that you were not telling the 
truth?” 

Lola’s eyes were glistening with tears. 

"I know that I am out of his life,” she said. 
“Like you, I know that the past is the past, and 
I shall not try to unbury it. But”—she smiled 
tremulously—“how I wish I were so fortunate as 
you!" 

“In what way?” asked Judy. 

“In having a man like Jules Rtnauld as your 
friend,” said Lola. “He can do a tremendous lot 
for you, and from the wajwijf* talked and looked 
just now, I know that he has a great regard for 
you. It is strange that a man with such generosity 
and goodness should be unable to attract women, 
because of his looks. I bolievfe that he is liungry 
for love-” 

“I have never thought that,” Judy admitted. 
“Surely others, knowtag what they do, forget tlie 
surface? Looks are uir^portant.” 

“I wonder what JuVs would say if he heard 
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you say that," smiled Lola. "But we must not 
talk about him too much.” 

"Why do you call him Jules, if you do not know 
him well?" Judy inquired. 

"Well—^so many people know him as Jules. Some 
of my friends do not even know his other name. 
And so it becomes a habit. And one, my dear, 
that you should develop!” 

"I should hate him to think that I was taking 
any liberties," Judy said quickly. 

" I do not think you need fear that. Well-” 

The actress stood up, suddenly, and stepped to 
Judy's side. "I have said what I wanted to say, 
my dear. In a way perhaps it is as well that you 
do not feel you can act on my advice. But do not 
feel bitter towards Peter." 

“I will not,” Judy assured her. 

To her surprise, the other woman kissed her 
cheek. 

"You’re so sweet,” Lola said. "So different from 
the women I meet in theatre life. You are fresh 
and unspoiled, Judy^J.jwould love to number you 
among my friends." 

“Then why do ^ou not do so?" Judy asked 
eagerly. "Mr. Renauld-” 

"Jules!” interrupted Lola, laughingly, and Judy 
smiled in turn. 

"All right—^Jules! He is very good, but some¬ 
times I feel that I would lik^ someone of my own 
sex to talk to, someone who^tould even understand 
it if sometimes the past cai^ back, and I felt sad." 
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Lola nodded, and her smile was bright. 

"I would love it too,” she said. “Judy—^we met 
by chance; but there is no reason why we should 
not continue to meet. I can introduce you to 
friends of mine, if you would care to meet them. 
Jules, I am sure, would not mind. In fact, I am 
convinced that he would do anything to assure 
your happiness.” 

"I feel the same,” Judy said warmly. 

“Then that should help you to decide,” declared 
Lola Venner. "Come to lunch with me at my flat 
—I am no longer at an hotel—to-morrow, Judy. 
Will you, please? ” 

“I should love to,” Judy said. 

Thus it was arranged. l,ola Venner left her 
address, and soon aften^'ards kissed the younger 
girl good-bye. Judy saw her to the front door, 
which was being opened by Carter as Jules Renauld 
came down the stairs. 

He hurried towards them, and the expression 
on Lola’s face told him everything he wanted to 
know. 

“I have persuaded Judy to come and see m(‘ 
to-morrow,” Lola said. "1 hope you won’t mind.” 

"Mind? Of course not! Jhdy can do exactly 
what she likes while she is under my protection ” 

Once again Judy warmed to the man. L<'la 
said good-bye again, and after a short talk with 
Jules Kenauld, retii^d to bed. 

Next day she kept the luncheon appointment, 
and loved the little fl\t where Lola Venner lived. 
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She was loud in its praise, but Lola continually 
compared it, disparagingly, with Renauld's house, 
deliberately making the other girl realise what a 
wonderful home Renauld had. She talked a great 
deal about Renauld, moreover, and told stories of 
his generosity. 

How could Judy know that few of those stories 
were true, and that when they were, Renauld's 
generosity had been inspired by some desire of his 
own? 

She could not know. 

The days passed very quickly now. Renauld told 
her that word came from the Nursing Home in 
France—^where she believed Mrs. Carton was lying 
—that there was a slight improvement. Actually, 
of course, Rachel Carton was still at the hotel in 
London—sleeping most of the time! Renauld cared 
nothing for the harm that his drugs must do to the 
older woman’s health. 

It was rarely that Judy thought of Peter. 

There had been no word from him since the letter 
she had written, and she was sure that he had 
wisely decided not to try to do what he proposed. 
It would be useless! 

Meanwhile, Jules iRenauld watched the situation 
carefully. 

It was not long before Judy was calling him 
“Jules,” and on the first occasion he expressed 
his pleasure in no uncertain^fashion. Sometimes 
she felt that he was looking at her strangely, and 
sometime he would grip her arm, and then relinquish 
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it suddenly, as though he was afraid of what he 
might do and say. 

Judy found herself liking the man. 

True, there was nothing about his appearance 
to admire, but Lola Venner’s words had had their 
effect, while she was sure that looks did not 
matter. 

She did not think seriously of Jules Renauld, 
of course. But once or twice words that Lola 
dropped made her think of marriage to the man. 

In some ways she would not like it. She had 
told herself that she would never marry, after the 
way Peter had behaved. More, she was not in 
love with him. But—he loved her. 

That fact became increasingly obvious, and she 
could understand the torment of his mind, while 
he repressed his desire to utter words that would 
mean so much to him. It seemed to Judy Frensham 
that he was afraid of what his own thoughts would 
be, if she refused to listen to him. 

And there were other things. 

She had everything she. wanted, but there were 
times when she felt she could not stay here much 
longer. Twice again Jules Renauld insisted on 
buying new frocks for her, but she was self-conscious 
at accepting them. If they were married- 

Judy always stopped abruptly when she reached 
that point in her thoughts. 

It was absurd to ^ on; and yet it came to her 
mind increasingly often. And there was another 
thing- 
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Lola Vernier talked very little of it, but she 
assured the girl that Jules was in love with her. 
And Judy could not help but realise that the only 
way m which she could possibly repay the other’s 
kindness was to marry him. 

Of course, Lola might be wrong. But she felt 
in her heart that it was not so. 

When it came, the proposal took Judy absolutely 
by surprise. She had been to tea at a fashionable 
restaurant with Lola Venner, and on returning had 
discovered Jules Renauld was home earlier than 
usual. He was smiling, but she thought he was 
pre-occupied, and asked him smilingly: 

"Is something worrying you, Jules?” 

The answer came with an intensity that she had 
never expected. 

"Yes! Something is worrying me, Judy!" 

The girl's concern was obvious, and in his heart 
Renauld exulted. 

"But what can it be? Can I help you? Every¬ 
thing I can do is as good as done,’Jules.” 

It was then that he took her hands in his, and his 
eyes seemed to bum into hers. 

"Judy—you can help. In fact no one else can. 
I know that I should*not say this thing, and I have 
tried very hard to prevent myself, but somehow 
to-day it is stronger than I. Judy—I love you! 
From the moment I first saw you I fell in love, 
and since you have been here that love has burned 
more fiercely with every passing hour. Oh, it is 
madness! How can I expect so young, so pure a 
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girl to tii of me, Bot-it wld male i the 
happiest man in the world, Jndj, i you would 
many me!" 

The words were vibrant with an emotion that 
was not altogether insincere, and Judy Frensham 
hew that the moment had come when she was to 


CHAPTER XXV 

JUDY’S ANSWER 

F or a few moments Judy Frensham wished 
that she could have had a longer warning of 
what was coming, for just then she felt that it 
would be impossible for her to reach a decision. 
On the other hand Jules' expression was such that 
she felt she could not delay. 

Yes she did not immediately answer. 

Jules Renauld could imagme something of what 
was in her mind, and he did not urge her. He 
was smiling a little, but his eyes told her all that 
she wanted to know—or so it seemed. 

Then slowly: 

"I hardly know how' to answer,” Judy said 
gently. “You are doing me a great honour, Jules 
and I am by no means sure that I am worthy 
of it.” 

“You need have no fear of that!” Jules Renauld 
exclaimed. “It woutd be an honour, a privilege 
given only to one man, to have you in my house¬ 
hold, to share my life with you. Judy—I am much 
older than you, and I am not as attractive as— 
as younger men would be. I know that. But I 
can assure you that my love will never cease, that 
I will never stop trying to make you happy. Please, 
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Judy, do not make it no. If you must have time 
to think over such a decision, then I will gladly 
give it. But do not say out of hand that you cannot 
consider my proposal. I think if you did it would 
kill me!" 

So intense.were his words that tears sprang to 
Judy Frensham’s eyes, and she gripped his hand 
impulsively. 

“You need not fear that I would ever do anything 
to hurt you,” she said softly. “I am far, far too 
fond of you for that.” 

Renauld’s eyes gleamed. 

“ You are fond of me? The words seem incredible, 
Judy, uttered by your lips!” 

Judy’s smile was very gentle. 

“How could I help but be fond of you, when 
you have done so much to help me, and have 
taken such trouble to give Aunt Rachel the best 
possible attention? 1 shall always think warmly 
of you for that alone. But Jules-’’ 

He waited, without speaking, wondering what 
she was going to say next, and preparing himself 
for her refusal. Whatever fiappencd he must not 
lose his temper if she did say no, 

“But, Jules,” she repeated.' “I have known you 
for such a little time, and although I like you 
■ immensely, how can I be sure that I love you?” 

Renauld drew a deep breath. 

“You will learn to!” he cried. “I will make 
sure of that. I believe that even now there is a 
spark of love in your heart for me.” 
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Judy nodded slowly. 

"I believe so too,” she said, and indeed she 
spoke the truth. “But—^but supposing we were 
married, Jules, and I learned that I could not love 
you? Think how terrible it would be for you!” 

Renauld drew a deep breath. 

“I swear that I will make you love me!” he 
cried. “And—^Judy! If I make you happy—give 
you all the things you want, worship you—^how 
could you fail? Not,” he added with a catch in 
his voice, “that I could ever expect you to love 
me as passionately as you would a younger man. 
But marriage is not all passion, Judy, and it is as 
important to be friends as lovers. You must know 
that.” 

“I do,” she said. 

And then she hesitated again, for the decision 
seemed too vast for her to make now. She remem¬ 
bered the wooing of Peter Manning and the way he 
had rushed her off her feet. She knew that she had 
never had doubts then. Perhaps that was why 
she was so uncertain jjow. 

Supposing she did marry Jules Renauld? 

That he would be good to her she was convinced, 
and she knew that sfie could be contented, if not 
deliriously happy, with him. And contentment was 
a great thing, a real thing. Better by far to know 
contentment all the time, than to be at the high 
peak of passion at one moment, and dreadfuUy 
unhappy the next. 

Her voice was very low. 
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"Jules—supposing I said yes, yet made it clear 
that I do not love you. Would you mind, knowing 
that? Would you be satisfied to let me learn to 
love you, as I believe I can?” 

“Of course!” he exclaimed; and then suddenly 
she was in his arms, half-laughing, half-crying; and 
for a moment she seemed to be aware of nothing 
else but the fact that she had promised herself to 
this man in marriage. 

Whiles Jules Rcnauld, careful to do and say 
nothing that would upset the girl he had won by 
such foul means, seemed too full for words. But 
in his heart he was gloating witli triumph. Not 
once since the time when Peter Manning had thrown 
him out of the Gables had Iiis plans miscarried. 

And the girl was his—his! 


It was natural that Judy Frensham should 
compare, in her heart, the days that followed this 
engagement, with those that had followed her 
promise to marry Peter iL'’nning. 

They had been delirious—on a high-pitch of 
emotion all the time. She hadjelt ecstatically happy. 

Now it was quiet, serene, different. And yet .she 
tried to convince henself that she preferred these 
days. 

She did not realise that the call of youth to 
youth was strong within her, oven though it was 
covered up for a while, and could not find utterance. 
She could not realise that the day would come when 
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she would know the truth—that a girl of twenty- 
three could not find satisfaction in a man who was 
between fifty and sixty and who was not really 
inspired by the flame of love that he declared. 

But she was blind to those things. 

Lola Venner helped her to forget all doubts. 
The other woman seemed delighted at the engage¬ 
ment, and set herself to chaperon Judy for the next 
few weeks. Moreover, she accompanied the younger 
girl on shopping expeditions, where clothes that 
Judy had never realised existed before, were 
bought. 

At first she had protested that she could not let 
Jules Renauld buy these things lor her. But he 
had brushed her objections away. 

“ You are to be married to me! ” he would declare 
"Everything that I have is yours, Judy, and because 
we cannot get married immediately, that does not 
mean that you should not enjoy those things with 
which I can provide you.” 

And, with Lola Venner persuading her on the one 
side, and Jules Renauld on the other, Judy had 
repressed her naturaf independence and hatred 
of “charity.” Jules Renauld made it seem 

that it was only righf that she should have these 
beautiful things—and, perhaps as much to avoid 
hurting him as anything else, Judy gave way. 

She did two things that Jules Renauld would not 
have liked had he known about them. 

She wrote to an old friend in Wittling village, 
to inquire about Squire Manning; and she wrote 
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to the Nursing Home in France, where she believed 
Mrs. Carton was lying. 

The news from Wittling came quickly. 

Old John Manning had taken a turn for the better 
and it was expected that he would now recover. 
Peter Manning—^Judy's friend said—^had left the 
Manor two days before, as soon as he had had the 
good news. No one knew where he had gone. 

Judy wondered; there was still an ache in her 
heart when she thought of Peter, and even occasion¬ 
ally she wondered whether there could ever be the 
same ecstasy with Jules as there would have been 
with the man she believed had deceived her. 

But such thoughts were disloyal, and she forced 
them away from her. 

Naturally she did not hear from the Nursing Home 
in France for some days; and she did not expect 
to get a letter inside a week. 

She had told Rachel Carton—as she believed! 
—of her engagement, and hoped that her aunt 
would approve of it. But the letter was never read; 
instead of being in sunny France, Rachel Carton 
was in Parson’s boarding-house, living in a state of 
coma, for the illness which had at first been invented, 
was now a thing of fact. The drugs Mrs. Carton had 
been forced to take were having their effect. 

No one cared. 

It was a crime that would have been seriously 
punished had it come to light, but no one was ever 
likely to learn the truth. 

It was a week after the engagement that Jules 
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Renauld asked Judy to name the day of their 
wedding. 

He did not plead with her yet to make it soon, 
although he proposed to find some excuse to hurry 
it, if she did not name a day within the next two 
months. As it happened, however, Judy was aware 
of the man’s fierce love for her, and she told herself 
that it would be cruel not to suggest a date that 
would give him happiness. 

Besides—it made little or no difference. 

She was still aware of the fact that she was not 
in love, but she was living at the Mayfair house, her 
food and clothes were being bought by the man 
who had come to be her greatest friend, and she hated 
the thought of depending on a man to whom she 
was not married. 

Jules Renauld pooh-poohed these ideas, saying 
that when Rachel Garton had recovered he would 
be amply repaid. But Judy was by no means sure 
that her aunt had sufficient money. 

They were in the drawing-room when they were 
talking, and Judy stood up from her chair, and 
stepped to the side oT the man she was to marry. 

“Shall it be before Christmas, Jules, or would 
you prefer to leave if until the spring?" 

“I v^t it as soon as you feel you can bring 
yourself to it," said Jules Renauld. “Judy—^let 
us say the week-end before Christmas? Shall we 
fix that day? There are six weeks left, and you can 
make all the preparations very quickly.” 

Judy nodded. 

I 
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“It will be glorious, Jules, I know.’’ 

Then it was that Jules Renauld showed an even 
greater cunning than he had evinced before. 

He kissed her passionately; and for a while they 
forgot everything else. Then, his eyes gleaming, 
he drew back. 

"Judy—I prayed you would say that! But— 
the winter is dull and dreary here. There is no sun, 
no brightness for you, my dear. So I am planning 
to go to the South of France, where we can be 
married and spend our honeymoon amidst the hills 
and the sunshine, with the bright sea about us. 
Will you like that, Judy? ’’ 

Judy’s heart leapt. 

“Jules! I can imagine nothing more perfect!” 

“Then it is settled!” exclaimed Jules Renauld 
in high glee. “ I have a small villa at Cannes, Jtidy, 
where we can go almost at once. Your shopping 
shall be done in Paris. And—what is more—if 
your aunt should recover in time, she can be at 
our wedding!” 

Judy Frensham nodded slowly. 

" Yet again,” she said, " yoif think of the happiness 
of others and forget yourself. I shall never forget 
how wonderful you have been.” 

"For you,” said Jules Renauld, "anyone would 
be forced to do everything conceivable, to make you 
happy. But now—I must go and make preparations, 
Judy! In three days we will leave this cold, wet 
land. To sunshine Judy—you and I together!” 

And for the first time since her engagement. 
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Judy felt really excited at the prospect of the 
marriage. She did not realise that it was the thought 
of visiting France, of going into the sun of that 
warm southern land, which gave her joy. 

Lola Venner helped tremendously in the prepara¬ 
tions, and the three days passed quickly. Then for 
Judy started her first trip away from England. 
The ships—the sea—France—everything seemed to 
swell the song in her heart. 

Little did she know that on the day she left 
England, Peter Manning called at Renauld’s house 
in Mayfair—bearing with him all the proof he 
needed to convince Judy of his own innocence— 
and the vile scheme of which she was a victim! 

'I'hc proof was there—too late to be of use; for 
Jules Renauld, suspecting what would happen, 
had disclosed his address only to a trusted few; 
and the journey was being made in the stnctest 
secrecy! 



CHAPTER XXVI 
TOO late! 

T here had been a great change in Peter 
Manning in the past few weeks, due to two 
causes. 

The news that his father would recover had come 
soon after he had had the letter from Judy. That 
letter should have told him finally that there was 
no hope for him, whereas in truth it had made him 
so determined to fight to the bitter end. 

He knew Judy well, however, and he knew that 
it would have been quite useless to go to her without 
that definite proof which he needed so badly, and 
for some time he had been in London making 
inquiries which he believed would help him. 

He realised that two things were needed. First, 
Judy would have to be convinced that the letters 
which Lola Venner had shown her were forgeries; 
second, that Jules Renauld and Lola were 
very old friends. The second was much more 
difficult than the first, but Peter had determined to 
succeed in both objects. Not for a moment had 
he dreamed of the speed with which he would have 
to work, or the danger of a quick marriage between 
Judy and Renauld. 

Even Peter Manning did not dream of the real 
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truth, of the depths to which Jules Renauld had 
sunk. Nor did Lola Venner. The reason for the 
secrecy of the trip abroad was locked in Renauld's 
breast, and he would never disclose it. 

He had told Judy he had a villa at Cannes; 
that was not true. He had hired a villa for a few 
months, and he was prepared to stay there for a 
while, and get married from the house. His plans, 
in fact, were perfect. Only one or two tnisted 
servants knew where to find him. 

He was prepared to tire of Judy after a few months, 
or even years, but he cared nothing for that. She 
would be his wife, and if afterwards she learned 
the real nature of the man—then .she could fight 
her own battles. 

That such a man could plan to ruin a young girl's 
life, that anyone could be so unscrupulous, seemed 
incredible. But Jules Renauld obeyed none of the 
moral rules of society, and he did not suffer even 
a twinge of con.sciencc. 

While Judy made preparations for the wedding— 

And Peter Manning, in London, felt as though 
the one chance he had found had been torn from 
his grasp; for he kjew now that Judy had left 
England with Renauld, yet had no idea where she 
was to be found! 

On the first occasion when he had called at the 
Mayfair house, a footman had answered him, telling 
him Mr. Renauld had gone abroad, with Miss 
Frensham, and had left no address. In re.sponse 
to repeated questioning, the man had said at last: 
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“The butler, sir, Mr. Jenkins, will be in to¬ 
morrow morning, and he may be able to give you 
the information you require.” 

Thus it was that at ten o'clock on the following 
morning, while Judy Frensham was on the way to 
the Riviera, Peter Manning called at the house 
again. 

During Renauld’s absence, Jenkins had charge 
of the house, and he received Peter in the library. 

He had been intrigued by the footman's story, 
and wondered who the distraught young man who 
had raised so many questions could be. Now that 
he was free of the direct influence of Jules Renauld 
he felt happier than he had for a long time past, 
and he was glad that his employer had said he would 
not return to England for several months. 

Peter, his face verj' grim, and different indeed 
from the happy-go-lucky man who had come to 
this house some months before, recognised Jenkins, 
and the recognition was mutual. 

"It's Mr, Manning, sir, isn't it?” Jenkins asked, 
and Peter thought there waf something furtive in 
his manner. 

And these wa.s! 

Jenkins knew this was the man against whom his 
employer and Lola Venner had plotted! And he 
felt uneasy, for the other might ask questions that 
it would be very difficult to answer. 

"Yes,” Peter said, and he forced a smile. “You 
have a good memory for faces, Jenkins.” 

“One gets used to it, sir,” said Jenkins hastily. 
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There was an awkward silence for a moment; 
Peter was anxious not to say too much, for he had 
no desire for Jules Renauld to be forewarned that 
he was searching for him. On the other hand, 
Peter hai to know where Judy was! 

It was Peter who broke the silence at last. 

“I am hoping you will be able to tell me where 
Mr. Renauld is spending his holiday, Jenkins. I 
am particularly anxious to speak with Miss Fren- 
sham.” 

Jenkins shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I regret I can tell you nothing. He—Mr. Renauld 
—gave orders for his post to be forwarded to a 
hotel in France, and I expect he will arrange to 
collect it from there. He took precautions to make 
sure we did not know his address.” 

Peter looked gaunt; this news was bad indeed. 

“But surely someone must know?” 

“Perhaps, sir, but no one in this household does." 

Peter looked at the other very steadily. 

“Is that the absolute truth, Jenkins?” 

Jenkins drew hirujelf up, for he decided that the 
quicker Peter Manning was away from here the 
better it would be^ 

“ I am not accustomed to having my word doubted, 
Mr. Manning. And as there is nothing I can do for 
you, may I remind you that I am busy?” 

For a moment Peter was so enraged that he was 
tempted to strike the man. Then he realised how 
foolish it was to act or think like that, and he knew 
too, that he owed the butler an apology. 
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"I am sorry,” he said. “If you knew how vital 
it was for me to get in touch with Miss Frensham, 
I am sure you would understand. So there is no 
one—no one—who knows? ” 

“I am afraid not, sir,” said Jenkins, who appreci¬ 
ated the other’s apology and who, in his heart, was 
sorry for a man who had been so gravely wronged. 

Peter nodded slowly. 

“I see. Well, Mr. Jules Renauld may feel he is 
a very clever man, but he is going to regret this 
move, more than he has regretted anything in his 
life before!” 

So intense were the words that Jenkins knew 
they were true! He could not imagine how anyone 
could hope to feel like that about Jules Renauld, 
but this grim-faced, strong-chinned young man was 
not talking for the sake of it. 

Jenkins drew a deep breath. 

“Just what does that mean, sir? After aU, he 
is my employer, and I feel that 1 have a right to 
know.” 

Peter laughed harshly. 

“You have a right to know,” he admitted, “and 
in any case you would know very soon, for it will 
be in all the papers. If I cannot get in touch with 
Renauld myself, then I know someone who can 
find him.” 

Jenkins felt uncomfortable. There was something 
here that he did not understand. 

“But—but how, sir?” 

“ By their organization! ” snapped Peter Manning. 
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"I would have preferred to handle this matter 
myself, but since Renauld has taken such pains to 
conceal his hiding-place—the place where he has 
taken the innocent girl—then the police will have 
to help!” 

Jenkins staggered back apace, and he looked more 
frightened than Peter had ever seen a man look 
in his life! The effect of those words was astonishing! 
The butler changed colour, and he was white to the 
lips. 

"The—the police! But—^but it is impossible!” 

Peter’s eyes flashed. 

"Why should it be impossible?” 

"Well—well what on earth can the police want 
Mr. Renauld for? Miss Judy went of her own free 
will, and there is no crime about that!" 

Peter smiled tightly. He knew that the other 
man was worried, and he correctly assumed that 
it was because Jenkins himself was afraid of the 
police. This situation was getting very interesting, 
and for the first time since the previous night he 
felt there was a chaqpe of getting some information 
without going to the authorities. 

He was convinced that Judy would hate it, even 
though it was for her sake, if the police knew of 
the visit to France, if her name, coupled with 
Renauld's, was in all the newspapers. And he 
would hate it too. But—he could prove a serious 
crime against Renauld, and if necessary the police 
must know. 

But his voice was steady. 
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"lam not thinking of that," he said. "But Jules 
Renauld is a blackmailer—and I—^with others— 
can prove it. If I talk to him I might agree to 
keep my knowledge to myself, on condition that 
he makes certain promises, and releases Miss 
Frensham from any promise she may have made 
him. But unless I can talk to him face to face, 
then the police must do what I cannot do. And 
they will not deal leniently with a scoundrel like 
Jules Renauld!” 

Jenkins could hardly prevent himself from 
shivering. 

He knew that if Renauld was arrested, then 
others would be taken by the police also, and he 
would perhaps suffer for the crime which he had 
committed years before, and which explained his 
fear of Renauld. 

Anything was better than that—anything! 

The butler’s face was still ashen grey. 

"Mr. Manning—I implore you not to do that. 
Renauld is a blackmailer, as I know to my cost. 
But others will suffer if he ^suffers.” 

Peter’s eyes and voice were very stem. 

"Better that those who have committed crimes 
should suffer for them, than an innocent girl who 
had done no wrong should be married to a man like 
Renauld. I am serious, Jenkins. I have nothing 
but pity for you and others who may suffer because 
of this, but I must find Jules Renauld, or-” 

Jenkins, his breath coming in short, sharp gasps, 
was trying to speak, and Peter paused. 
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“Why—don't you—ask—Miss Venner?" Jenkins 
gasped at last. “She might know.” 

Peter's reply came in a flash. 

“What do you know of Lola Venner?" 

And- it was then that Jenkins broke down, 
frightened of the consequences of a visit to the 
police, and told what he knew. That he had over¬ 
heard Renauld offer Lola Venner seven hundred 
and fifty pounds if she arranged for the engagement 
between Judy and Peter to be broken off; that 
and other things, which made Peter Manning realise 
that he had everything he could want now—proof 
of Renauld’s blackmailing, proof of the conspiracy 
against him. 

But—still he did not know where Judy was, and 
he would have to work fast if he wanted to avoid 
calling the police. If it were humanly possible he 
meant to avoid it, for the thought of dragging her 
name through the mud of a criminal case was 
repugnant and horrible. 

Lola Venner; did she know where Judy was? 

And, if she did,#could he force her to talk? 



CHAPTER XXVII 


AT THE LAST MINUTE 

L ola VENNER, contented with the success of 
j the work she had been paid to do, was resting 
that morning when the knock came at the door of 
her flat. She wrapped a dressing-gov^m about her 
and went to the door, little thinking who she would 
see outside. 

Then Peter Manning's face, very grim an<l set, 
appeared; the actress uttered a sharp cry, and 
would have banged the door in Peter’s face, but 
he prevented her from doing so. 

"It's too late for that,” he said grimly. “I am 
going to talk to you, and quickly.” 

"But—but I can’t see you like this!” She was 
afraid—and many people woul/t have befm afraid 
when faced with a man who looked as forbidding 
as Peter Manning did then. , 

"Nonsense!” Peter snapped. "You often receive 
men in your dressing-room at the theatre when 
you are not clothed any differently. Don’t raise 
objections, Miss Venner. I am .serious, and I will 
stop at nothing!” 

Lola Venner was silent for a moment; then she 
drew a deep breath. 
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"I don't believe you would," she said. "But— 
you must promise to do nothing desperate. I tell 
you frankly—^you make me afraid!” 

"I haven’t come here to injure you,” snapped 
Peter. "Happily I don’t use the same methods as 
Renauld does, either. I don’t use blackmail.” 

"Blackmail!” The woman gasped, and Peter 
knew that it was a shock, that she had not known 
the truth before. 

"Yes,” he grunted. 

She drew away from the door, and, wrapping her 
dressing-gown about her more firmly, sat down on 
a chair, and pointed to another, but Peter shook 
his head. 

“I’d rather stand, thank you. Well—all I want 
is very simple. Miss Vernier. First—your admission 
that you were paid to come to Wittling Manor that 
day; second, the address at which Renauld is 
staying.” 

Lola Venner looked very pale. 

"I suppose you—you know of the arrangement 
between Jules and^myself?” 

As she spoke the woman asked herself whether 
the other’s mannerJiad frigl^ened her into making 
an admission, but it was soon obvious that he did 
know. 

"Yes—and just how much you received for that 
wicked deed,” Peter snapped. "But—providing 
you will tell Judy face to face, when the time comes, 
that can be forgotten.” 

"Supposing I refuse?” Lola demanded. 
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Peter suddenly lost his self-control, and his eyes 
flashed so wildly that she shrunk back, 

"You won't refuse! You'll tell her~and you’ll 
tell me where Renauld is now. Unless you do, the 
police will know of the blackmailing, and Renauld 
will be arrested. Now do you understand? ” 

" But—but it doesn’t seem possible. Blackmail! ” 

"It is possible, and I can prove it.” 

For a moment he thought the other woman was 
going to remain obstinate, but she gave way at last. 

Her face was deathly pale, for .she, too, was afraid 
of Jules Renauld, even though she was on such 
familiar terms with him. 

"You will find them at the Villa Paris, three 
miles from Cannes,” she said, “Anyone in Cannes 
will direct you to it.” 

Peter Manning felt a tremendous elation. He had 
won I All he had to do now w’as to hurry to France, 
confront Renauld with the proof which he had— 
and see Renauld give way beneath the accusation. 
Peter knew that when faced with acute danger of 
arrest, Renauld was of the type to submit to any 
demands. An 5 rthing, to .save himself; that was 
Renauld’s motto. » , 

" Thank you,” he said, " It is as well that you have 
told me. Miss Venner.” 

She stood up suddenly, and came very close to 
him. 

"Why have you made such efforts to prove 
Renauld is a crook?” she demanded. "What has 
inspired you?” 
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Peter spoke very proudly, and yet there was a 
quiver in his voice. 

"I am in love with Judy Frensham,” he said, 
"and there is no need for further explanation.” 

For a moment he could not understand the expres¬ 
sion in the woman’s eyes. They were standing 
opposite each other, and for several seconds neither 
of them spoke. Then the actress’s lips parted, and 
she said very softly. 

“I believe that is all,” she said. "I did not know 
that a man could love like that.” 

Peter smiled, for he knew those words were genuine. 

"You do now,” he .said. “But I must go-” 

"No! There is something I must say to you!” 

He was surprised at the vehemence of the words, 
and for a moment he wondered whether she was 
acting again, whether there was indeed any deter¬ 
mination in her mind to trick him even now. But 
as he stared into beautiful eyes that were dimmed 
with real tears, he was convinced that she was 
speaking the truth. 

It was a Strang^ fact, but there seemed to be a 
change in Lola Venner. 

He could not realise just^then what it was. He 
could not understand that an actress, who had faced 
hardships and starvation in her youth, could have 
learned to think only of money and to care for 
nothing else. He could not know, moreover, than 
that Lola Venner was at heart a good woman— 
and that no woman could have failed to respond to 
the realization of such love as his. 
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In that few minutes, Lola Venner was a changed 
woman, and no matter what harm came from the 
affair in which Jules Renauld had behaved so 
dreadfully, there was some good to counteract it; 
for Lola would never be the same again. It was 
as though she had seen a revelation of the truth— 
and would for ever be blinded to what was evil. 

"What is it?” Peter asked softly. 

"I must tell you this,” said Lola vibrantly. 
"Judy Frensham believes her aunt to be ill and in 
the South of France. It is not true. She has been 
drugged, and is even nowin a small hotel or boarding¬ 
house, the address of whicli I can give you. She 
must be removed from there at once, for Jules 
Renauld might allow her to die!” 

Peter was aghast. 

"You—you knew this. And yet you allowed it? ” 

"I did. And I do not ask for forgiveness. But 
now you must act. You can deal with me later, 
but get Rachel Garton away, make sure that she 
comes to no further harm.” 

In a sudden flood of realization, Peter Manning 
saw the truth, and the horror wKich he had felt was 
tempered, now, with mercy. 

" I see. I will arrange it if you will give me the 
address.” 

"It Ls Seventeen, Blight Street, Fulham." 

"Thank you. Now-” 

"You must go,” she completed for him. "You 
are in a great hurry, Peter Manning, but you have 
forgotten one thing.” 
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“What is it?” Peter demanded. 

“That Jules Renauld has convinced Judy that 
he is all that is gracious and kind. That if you go 
to France, after releasing Rachel Garton, by yourself, 
Judy will never believe your story!” 

“But I can convince her! I can prove what 
manner of rogue Renauld is.” 

"You cannot. She believes that you blackmailed 
Rachel Garton into helping you, that you would do 
anything to prove your case to her.” 

“/ blackmailed Mrs. Garton? She cannot believe 
it!” 

“ You have not yet learned of all the villainy 
that Renauld is capable of,” said Lola Venner. 
"But there is no time to talk now. Will you return 
here, when you have been to Fulham?” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “although there will be little 
time to spare. But why do you want to see me 
again?” 

"Try and guess while you are gone,” said Lola 
with a smile which was strange on her face. 

Peter did not hesitate, but hurried away. 

He was not sure of the best method of going to 
Fulham, and of obtaining,Mrs. Garton's release, 
but it was not long before he had decided what to 
do. 

To help him search for Judy Frensham he had 
employed private detectives, and he went to the 
office of the firm now. He explained what he had 
learned to the owner of the agency. 

“You should really go to the police,” this man 
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said. He was a big, ragged-faced man, who looked 
as though he had been a policeman before setting 
up on his own. 

“But if so, the woman who has been dragged 
will face a criminal charge,” urged Peter. "It must 
be avoided.” 

The other nodded. 

"I’ll do it on one condition. That if this woman 
should die from the drugs, then you will tell the 
police immediately.” 

Peter did not hesitate. 

“That would be murder,” he said, “and I would 
not dream of keeping such a thing from the police. 
But I slmll hope and pray that such a contingency 
will not arise.” 

Nothing more was said, and the rugged-faced man, 
together with two detectives from his agency, 
accompanied Peter to Blight Street. The door 
was opened by an unpleasant-looking man, who 
recoiled at the sight of Bateson, the detective. 

Bateson’s smile was grim. 

“Tell Parsons I want him,”Jie snapped. 

Peter looked astonished. 

"You know this plafe?” ^ 

"I do,” said Bateson. "It is a hotel where 
thieves and crooks of every kind live from time 
to time. I shall be able to handle this, have no 
fear.” 

Bateson was right, for when Parsons arrived, he 
was in a state of absolute funk. Bateson handled 
him quickly. 
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"There's a woman here sent by Jules Renauld,” 
he snapped. "We’re going to take her away." 

Parson's looked as though he had been hit with 
tremendous force. He leaned against the wall, his 
lips gaping. 

"You—you know that?” 

" And you’ll serve a severe sentence if it ever comes 
to flight,” snapped Bateson. "Lead my men up 
to the room, and have all her clothes packed. I've 
a taxi waiting outside.” 

Parsons was afraid of Jules Renauld, but he was 
more afraid of what would happen if the police 
learned he had been a party to the crime committed 
against Rachel Garton. He obeyed without further 
hesitation, and soon the sick woman was in the taxi. 

Peter and Bateson followed in another. 

"She looked dreadful!” Peter exclaimed. "Do 
you think she will live, Bateson?” 

"Yes, with proper care,” said Bateson. "But 
you told me you wanted to get to France quickly; 
let me take Mrs. Garton to a Nursing Home—a 
real one this time^-where I can undertake to make 
sure she is looked after until your return." 

"I .shall be gr^eful indeed if you will,” Peter 
said. "And perhaps you would be good enough to 
drop me at Willison’s Mansions, in Westminster.” 

"Of course,” .said Bateson. 

Thus it was that twenty minutes later Peter 
Manning was hurrying to Lola Venner's flat, secure 
in the knowledge that Rachel Garton was now in 
safe hands. He did no^ know then, although he 
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learned afterwards, that it had been a rescue at 
the last minute; had Rachel Garton been subjected 
to the drug for another few days, she would never 
have recovered. 

But Peter was thinking very little of that as the 
lift whirred him up to Lola’s flat in Willison’s 
Mansions. 

He could not get Judy’s face out of his mind, and 
he was dreadfully afraid that even now he would 
be too late. He did not propose to wait to pack 
any things. The quicker he reached the Villa Paris, 
the better it w'ould be for himself, as well as Judy. 

Judy! 

What she would suffer unless he did rescue her 
from Renauld’s hands! 

Lola Venner was dr,essed for out-of-doors as she 
greeted Peter, and she was carrying a small case. 
Peter stared at her in surprise. 

“I thought you were going to wait for me,” he 
said. ‘‘Yet in another two minutes I would have 
missed you.” 

"You would not,” Lola Veqner assured him. 
"I’ve been waiting for you. I don’t believe you can 
save that girl by your^lf—and J am coming with 
you!” 

For a moment Peter was so surprised that he 
could not speak. Then he realised something of 
the truth—and he knew, also, that the actress was 
right. She could persuade Judy much more easily 
than he could, and with her it should not be so 
difficult to foil Jules Renauld. 

i 
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But neither he nor Lola Venner knew just how 
careful Renauld had been—nor how Jenkins had 
lied! 

Jenkins was too frightened of his employer not 
to lie. 

• • • ■ » 

It was evening, and Judy Frensham was sitting 
on the verandah of the Villa Paris, looking across 
the smiling waters of the Mediterranean, and asking 
herself whether such peace and loveliness could 
ever be equalled elsewhere. 

It had been a warm day, that first day she had 
spent in Cannes—or in the villa three miles out¬ 
side, away from the town itself. Nearby was a 
small village, and she saw the peasants going 
leisurely about their business, romantic, intriguing 
figures and a source, she believed, of endless 
delight. 

A few hours before, she had been unhappy— 
and felt that once again happiness would evade 
her. For Renauld had told her that people in 
Cannes were already gossiping that so young a girl 
should be staying at the villa, without a chaperon. 

“Then I had tj^st go t(k a hotel, or back to 
England,” Judy had said, for she did not wish 
Jules Renauld to suffer from the scandal. 

"There is that,” Jules had said, taking her hand 
in his. “Or we could get married quickly. 
To-morrow even. It is possible in this country. 
And—and I want nothing to mar our happiness.” 

And Judy had agreed. 
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It seemed to matter so little. She belonged to 
Jules, no matter when they were married, and she 
wanted only to make him happy. She knew that 
she did not love him, and it was that, perhaps, 
which made her so anxious not to disappoint him. 

To her it seemed that she was being unfair 
to marry a man she did not love with all her 
heart. 

Unfair- 

While Jules Renauld was hastening the ceremony 
for the morrow, more satisfied than he had ever 
been in his life before. Eveiydhing he had planned 
was succeeding. He had lied about the scandal 
of course, for no one know who was at the Villa 
Paris. He had believed that by such a method he 
could persuade Judy to say “yes” to a hurried 
marriage. And she had raised no objections. 

A few short hours and the ceremony would be 
over; to Judy the thought brought a strange 
contentment, excepting when she thought—as she 
could not avoid thinking—of England. 

England—Peter Manning—Wittling—the Squire 
—what strange days these were, when all those 
things were in the pas^t! 

Judy sat, then, watching the blue sea and the 
smiling sun, happy saving for the moments when 
the shroud of the past seemed to gather about her. 
But for the most part she was contented, and she 
was glad, now, that they were to be married very 
soon. 

Meanwhile Jules Renauld arranged with a man 
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he had sent to Cannes to wait for him, to conduct 
the ceremony, which would be conducted in French 
and English. But only those parts which Jules 
Renauld wished the girl to hear would be translated 
into English. 

The arrangements were complete at last, and 
Renauld started towards the verandah. The tele¬ 
phone bell burred out, however, and he turned back 
with a frown. 

Who could be ringing him? 

He was even more perturbed when he learned 
that it was a long-distance call, from London. 
Then he heard the voice of his butler, Jenkins— 
Jenkins who declared he did not know where his 
employer was staying! 

“What is it?” Renauld snapped. 

"Peter Manning called, sir—and demanded to 
know where you were. I refu.sed to tell him, and 
he went to Miss Venner’s. He—he talked of going 
to the police, sir, with some strange story of what 
he could tell about you!” 

For a moment Renauld could hardly believe his 
ears. 

That this should have happened at the last 
moment seemed incredible! But Jenkins would not 
have lied; there could have been no motive. 

The butler went on quickly: 

" I followed him, sir. And Miss Venner must have 
told him where Mrs. Carton was staying. He has 
removed Mrs. Carton, sir, and with Miss Venner 
has started out for France! I saw them ofi at the 
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station two hours ago—they will be in Cannes 
to-morrow afternoon! ” 

In that moment Jules Renauld's face was terrible 
to see. For a moment he could find no reply. Then 
he snapped; 

" All right, Jenkins. Should there be any inquiries, 
say nothing, and do not give my address! ” 

Jenkins agreed, and Renauld banged down the 
receiver. For a few seconds he stood very still, 
his face twisted wickedly, for this was a blow he 
had not dreamed would come. 

Then suddenly he smiled. 

So Lola had betrayed him, and was on her way 
here with Peter Manning. The things he had done 
to Mrs. Carton would, by themselves, earn him a 
long term of imprisonment, if he returned to 
England. 

//he returned! 

There was no need to. The ceremony would be 
over before the couple could arrive from England. 
Renauld could fake an excuse for leaving France, 
taking Judy with him as his wife. 

The plan was maturing in his mind as he went 
outside to see Judy. He told her that they would 
probably go for a short sea cruise, as a honeymoon, 
and her face lighted up. 

"You are more good to me every day,” she said, 
and she did not understand the reason for the 
smile that was on Jules Renauld’s face, or the reason 
why he turned away quickly. 

She was completely deceived. They would be 
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away before Manning arrived, and after that 
Renauld believed he could handle Manning and 
force him to hold his tongue. 

Luckily, he told himself, they had not unpacked 
since reaching England, and there was not a great 
deal of packing before they started on the second 
journey. After that- 

Jules Renauld smiled to himself. Married to Judy 
Frensham, he would be safe, for Peter Manning 
would keep silent for the girl’s sake, if for nothing 
else. 

How cleverly everything fitted in! 

Renauld finished his little task of packing, and 
then went out to the verandah again. Judy was 
standing up, her back towards him. She was very 
rigid—almost as if she had seen something 
unpleasant. 

Unpleasant! 

Jules Renauld saw what it was, and for a moment 
his breath came so thickly that he almost choked. 
For, approaching the villa in a powerful car, were 
two people—Peter Manning and Lola Venner. 

Yet they had*left London only three hours 

before! 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE TRUTH AT LAST 

J UDY FRENSHAM never knew how long she 
stood on the verandah, watching the couple 
coming towards the villa. It seemed incredible that 
they should be here, together. What nature of man 
could Peter Manning be that he could come, shame¬ 
lessly, with the other woman whose life he liad helped 
to spoil? 

And—why was Lola here? 

From the moment she had first recognised the 
occupants of the car to the moment when it pulled 
up with a wild squealing of brakes outside the 
villa, perhaps sixty seconds had passed. Peter 
Manning, his face set grimly, leapt from the driving- 
seat, and raced towards the girl. 

Judy half-turned. 

And as she did so she found'herself‘looking into 
Jules Renauld’s face—and she recoiled in horror! 

For never had she seen such an expression of 
hatred on a man’s face before! The mask which 
Renauld had worn when he had been with her 
was gone. Now she could see the real man beneath, 
and in that dreadful minute she saw how nearly 
she had married—married!—this man. 

She shuddered, and turned away from liim; and 

176 
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as she did so Jules Renauld shot out a hand and 
gripped her arm. 

“Judy—go inside!” 

She did not reply, and he pulled her towards 
the door. But before she reached it, Peter Manning 
was up the steps of the verandah. He reached 
Renauld—and for the second time laid his hands 
on the scoundrel. 

His fist shot ovit, and hit Renauld on the point 
of the chin! Renauld cried out, in pain and alarm, 
and thudded heavily to the floor. As he did so, 
Lola Veiiner hurried towards Judy, who was so 
terribly confused that she did not know what to 
say or think. 

The actress’s words came quickly. 

“Judy—my dear! How glad I am that we 
arrived in time!” 

Judy looked from Peter Manning to the actress, 
puzzled, unable to understand this thing. Then 
Renauld scrambled to his feet. 

“Don't listen to them!" he screeched. “I tell 
you to go inside and not listen! ” 

But Judy kn^ there was something wrong, 
that the man she had believed Renauld to be could 
never have behSved like* this. And before she 
moved, Lola said very quietly; 

“Judy—there is no time for a full explanation. 
But I, as well as Jules Renauld, deceived you. 
*What I told you that day in Wittling was false! 
Until then I had never seen Peter! For money— 
which I now despise—I played the trick, and I 
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deceived you. But Peter loves you, and the strength 
of his love was such that it showed me how wrong 
I was, how cruel! ” 

Judy Frensham stared at Peter Manning as 
though she could not believe her ears. His strong 
face was leaner than when she had last seen him, 
and his eyes were hard. But now there was a 
gleam in them—an appeal which she could not 
resist. He stepped towards her. 

And then suddenly they were in each other’s 
arms; the past was back witli them again, the 
glorious past which had been theirs and theirs 
alone! 

It did not take Peter Manning long to deal with 
Jules Renauld. 

He knew so much of the truth now that Renauld 
was completely defeated, and he did not even make 
a fight to achieve his own ends. He listened, and 
Judy with him, in silence, while Peter spoke 
accusingly. 

“Jules Renauld—you have committed crime after 
crime, but probably none was*" worse “’than your 
determination to marry and perhaps afterwards 
desert this pure girl. I^ut—1 know of your crimes. 
I know that you blackmailed rich people—like 
James Carteret—and, in order to get their money 
without giving evidence that would have led to 
your conviction, you sent them to stay with Mrs. 
Garton—whom you had deeply wronged—after mak¬ 
ing sure they left money at their homes, which you 
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arranged to remove. Then the police were advised 
of burglary, and not of blackmail., 

"So strong was your hold that this succeeded 
time after time, with Carteret and othere. But I 
learned the truth, after hearing the burglary at 
Carteret's flat while he was at the Gables. And 
when, to save you, I asked him to confirm the truth, 
he admitted it. He told me others who have suffered 
—and I can put many men in the witness-box 
against you, Renauld!" 

Renauld did not respond. His fat body was 
quivering, like a man in the grip of a terrible fever, 
while Peter went on remorselessly. 

He told Judy how Rachel Garton had been 
blackmailed—although the reason was never dis¬ 
closed, for he did not wish Judy to look on her aunt 
as a thief—and how Renauld had twisted the truth 
to make it appear that he, Peter, was the blackmailer. 
He related the grim story of the "Nursing Home,” 
Renauld’s scheme with Lola Venner, and Lola’s 
realization of her wrong-doing, and the retribution 
she had made. 

"And when all tfiese things were learned,” Peter 
added, speaking now to Jud^, "Lola and I decided 
to come here. Bui we discovered we were being 
followed by Jenkins—^Renauld's butler. So instead 
of coming by train, we slipped away from the plat¬ 
form, hurried to Croydon, and were brought here 
l)y air.” 

"By air! ” gasped Renauld. "So that is how you 
managed to reach here so quickly! 
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"Yes,” said Peter, his eyes flashing. "Now 
for the future? Renauld. You are a rich man, 
and your riches have been earned by crime. Every 
person you have blackmailed must have their 
money returned! You will make amends wherever 
possible! ” 

"But—^but it will ruin me!” Renauld gasped. 
He could see no way now to defend himself, and 
could only fling himself on Peter’s mercy. He did 
not realise how hard Peter Manning could be. 

" I do not care if you starve! ” cried Peter. " You 
deserve nothing better. But unless you do as I 
say, everything will be told. The people you have 
blackmailed will, even at the risk of their own 
liberty, at the risk of imprisonment for crime.s com¬ 
mitted years ago, will give evidence against you.” 

Jules Renauld gasped; and then he collapsed. 
There was no strength in him to fight. 

Peter Manning knew that he had won the day. 
Thanks to the strange trick of fate which had 
shown Lola Venner the way to make amends for 
the cruel thing she had done, ^udy was safe. 

And even now Judy Frensham was beginning to 
realise two things. ^First, that she had been 
deceived- 

And, much more important, that there was a 
great song in her heart, a knowledge and the wonder 
at the fact that she loved Peter Manning! Even 
now she could not understand why she had ever 
believed that she could put him out of her mind for 
ever. 
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At the moment, however, she was hardly able 
to think of anything. This disclosure had come with 
the same startling suddenness as the first time she 
had seen Lola Venner, and had heard the story 
which Lola and Renauld had conspired to give. 

Her world was topsy-turvy. Lola, whom she had 
believed had always been sincere, was proved by 
her own words to have acted in a way that was 
too terrible for words. Jules Renauld had seemed 
her one rock on the new world; and one glimpse 
of his face had shattered that rock. 

But there was Peter—Peter's arms about her, 
Peter's lips pressed against her hair. Peace, real 
peace, filled her, and somehow she knew of the 
happiness which was to come. 


Jules Renauld's plot had come to grief; the man 
was forced, at Peter's instigation, to rectify as many 
as possible of the crimes which he had committed. 
To do this, Renauld was forced also to sell his house, 
but there was no compunction in Peter's mind. 

The man deservid to spend the rest of his life 
in prison, ^ut because of the harm that would 
befall so many others, the police were never informed. 

And six months later, when the daffodils were 
waving their yellow heads in Wittling Woods, when 
Squire Manning was well and on his feet again, Peter 
apd Judy were married. In the six months many 
people had told Peter of their gratitude for freeing 
them from Renauld's clutches. Parsons had disap- 



MEN ARE SUCH FOOLS! 

Faith Baldwin 
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New York is a magnet! It draws to itself thousands of gay, 
talented young men and women, each determined to make 
a niche for himself in one of the myriad skyscraper offices 
where the drama and conflict of big business is enacted. 
Sometimes they conquer, sometimes they fail, but always it 
is life lived at high pressure and played for big stakes. 

Lina Lawrence and Jimmy Hall were like that. They loved 
their jobs, and they loved each other. So, when they decided 
to get married, Lina kept on with her career in a big adver» 
tising agency. And she began to succeed, too, faster than 
8teady<going Jimmy could keep up. 

Miss Baldwin's story sweeps along without pause, tracing 
the steady disintegration of Lina’s and Jimmy's marriage 
under the impact of too much success and the strain of trying 
to make two competitive careers work out into happiness. 
The flnal, dramatic solution of the problem is as satisfying 
as it is ingenious. 

Faith Baldwin, you will .remember, urote “ District Nurse," 
" WeehEndMarriage," " The Office Wife," "Beauty," " The 
Moons Our Home," and many other successes. 
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ESTHER VANNER 

Chris Massie 

Esther Vanner has for its background that most stirring 
episode in all feminine history, the militant suffrage caim 
paign; but in a more exact sense it is a novel about women 
in general and one in particular. The horrors of hungers 
striking and forcible feeding, and the daring exploits which 
led up to them, though these are described with meticulous 
detail, are of secondary importance to the issue of hearts and 
minds, and the impulses and vagaries which sent women into 
battle. 

Perhaps Chris Massie has not done anything finer than 
the portrait of John Venables who died for love without 
declaring it; but there is a gallery of feminine portraits of 
“ women in their secret hearts" which once more compels 
attention to the author as a brilliant psychologist. 

And here is the London of the time, its very bricks and 
mortar, brought into being with the peculiar intimacy of 
touch which gives it a living reality. 

A novel of political passion and strong personal emotion 
not easily forgotten. 

Clwis Mmie will always h rememhered for his " Hallelujdi 
Chorus,” "Portrait of a Beautiful Woman," "A Modem 
Calm,” " FlooSight,” etc. 



LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE 

Henry St. 'John Cooper 

Judy Fremham had lived for years under the guardianship 
of her aunt, Rachel Carton, and she had always wanted to 
rebel against the gloomy atmosphere of her aunt's home. 
Yet she was loyal, and fought against her inclinations. Then, 
a breath of the past, came Peter Manning, handsome and 
debonair and a splendid companion. 

But it was Peter who fell in love first, with the lovely Judy, 
who seemed to have no desire to look on him as more than 
a friend. Peter told himself he was a fool. 

Then Jules Renauld, a mysterious friend of Rachel Carton's, 
saw JuJ-y and fell in love with her. Renauld was unscrupulous, 
and although Judy knew nothing of it, held her aunt com* 
pletely in his power. But Rachel Carton, although her life 
was shadowed with the sin of the past, fought hard against 
Renauld when he demanded her niece's hand. She felt 
desperate, and at last she appealed to Peter Manning to woo 
Judy, to sweep her off her feet and force her to marry him 
before Renauld succeeded where he had failed. 

Judy had little saspccted the intrigue going on about her, 
but she was suddenly aware of her love lor Peter. Nothing 
mattered, no one mattered, but Peter Manning. A whirlwind 
courtship, a few brief days of incredible happiness, and then 
Renauld began to work his cunning plot, •and only misery 
and unhappiness seemed to face the lovers, their lives would 
surely be ruined by mlsunderstanliing brought about by 
Renauld. But Peter Manning was a fighter. . . . 

No introducUon is needed to this popular urtter who has well 
over twenty other titles to his credit. 
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SCANDAL’S CHILD 

Richard iStarr 

Magda Burke appeared mysteriously in Connah's Wood 
with her little crippled sister, Blossom, and where they ramp 
from nobody knew. Nobody cared in the neighbouring 
village of Glentire; all they wanted was to get rid of them. 
Tramps were not welcome in the parish, especially when 
they were young and beautiful and rebellious of authority as 
Magda was. The influential ones of the village did their 
best to drive the undesirables away, but the owner of the 
wood gave them permission to stay—and stay they did, living 
in the wood like gipsies. And the things that were said about 
them over the tea tables of Glentire were plenty. 

So it is not difficult to imagine the state of mind of the 
village, when it was learned, on the excellent authority of a 
prominent lady who had seen it with her own eyes—^that 
the young vicar of the parish was paying secret visits to the 
wood by night. That started the storm. Whispering tongues 
eagerly forsook the two waifs of the wood and fastened with 
enthusiasm on the vicar; and the unexpected way the 
Reverend John Gale dealt with this piquant situation when 
it came to his knowledge, made local history. 

The further adventures of Magda and Blossom make a 
pleasant, welhtold stor^ of village life, with an absorbing 
plot well sustained. 

By the author of'Stkarmah the^auntless," “ fVggy Leavei 
Home,” " Lcoktng After Leatrtce,” “Joan and Garry,” and 
many other weUiJtnoun novels. 



SECRETARY TO SIR MARK 

Adelafde Heriot 

As girls in otlier days have longed for a husband or a 
fortune, so did Juliet Grey, twenty<four, slim, dark and 
creamy«skinned, long for a job. The story opens energetically 
with her escape from a life of repression into the world of 
big business. Juliet’s adventures as secretary to glamorous 
Sir Mark Selby, owner of a chain of luxury hotels, make 
entertaining reading. Despite her ignorance of the sbphisti» 
cated world to which he introduces her, she does her work 
well, and wins something more than his respect—^with the 
result that she makes an enemy of Suzanne Lemaire, who is 
bouriu-tp Mark by some mysterious link, and also imperils 
her dawning romance with Ted Thurston, an irresistibly 
likeable young man whose grey eyes are " nice triangles of 
good humour and honesty." But Juliet, who has good sense 
and good principles as well as charm, manages to avoid the 
wide and glittering " by>pass ” which life with Sir Mark 
represents, and makes her way back, via paths not always 
easy, to the arms of Ted. 

Light and readable as this modern romance is, its under* 
lying theme is serious, and the denouement, whereby Ted’s 
clean young heroism appears in shining contrast to the dark 
complexities of feanwarped Sir Mark, has a dramatic strength 
that is satisfying. 

Author of "‘That Sweepxossion." 
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SWEETS AND SINNERS 

Aceituna Griffin 

The situation becomes awkward when Chadland dies 
suddenly in a London nursing home. But this is nothing 
compared with the difficulties that arise when Lucille Innes, 
the beautiful but irresponsible victim of Mrs. Griffin's latest 
murder tale, pays the penalty for her weakness for chocolates 
after she receives a box of poisoned sweets from an 
anonymous donor at Christmas time. General suspicion 
falls on liandsome young Gerald Grant, the object of Lucille’s 
attempts at blackmail. But his Eanc^e, Mary Brooke, who 
is also Chadland’s niece, is convinced of his innocence, and 
she sets out to clear him. 

Author of The Punt Murder" and " Commandments Six and 

Eight." 


THE TERROR OF THE SHAPE 

Christopher Jude 

Boyd Flemyng arrives in Kijaka with an introduction to the 
District Commissioner, Don Crcsswell, 

The Cresswells invite him to the Residency and on their 
wedding anniversary H&ve a dinner party, at which their guest 
imbibes rather too freely. 

Later he is discovAd with hiftf his face blown away from 
a shot fired from the shot<gun in the guiwrack. 

Some information, unwittingly given, sets John Molyneux 
on a trail leading to numerous disclosures, a startling confession 
ai|4 a totally unexpected denouement. 
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THE CASE OF ALAN COPELAND 

Moray* Dalton 

A wellfknown re^dewer has said that crime novels a«e to 
be distinguished from thrillers because the emphasis is on 
the characters and not on the action. By this standard The 
Case of Alan Copeland is a crime novel. The actors in this 
drama of passion and frustration are the inhabitants of a 
quiet English village. The schoolmistress, an artist manqu^e, 
clever and sullen, her quick brain wasted for lack of cf^por* 
tunity; the gross, witchdike old woman, with her soundless 
chuckle, gloating over her discreditable past, and bullying 
the silent nephew and the flighty young daughter who help 
her to, wn her wayside filling station: the vicar, fastidious 
and alooi^ more interested in his books than in the human 
material at hand, and his niece, dreaming of romance and 
waking to deadly realities; the prim, selfisalisfied spinster who 
does most of the work of the parish; ond the harassed poultry 
farmer, who, like the schoolmistress, was an artist once, 
driven to desperation by an elderly nagging wife. 

It is not until eighteen months after the death of a member 
of this little circle that the word " murder,” whispered at 
first, is uttered aloud. The evidence against one person seems 
conclusive, and the police make an arrest. But the trial takes 
an unexpected turn, and a second victim of the unknown 
killer is saved only just in time. 

Other titles by this very pcpilar authq£. include " The Body 
in the Road," " The Belfry Murder f "Night of Fear," etc. 
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A WASTREL GOES WEST 

James ^Street 

Old Eustace is a widower with two children, and they in turn 
have various appendages. His son, Michael, has a wife: his 
daughter, Gwladys, not only a husband and a child but a 
lover as well. The lover, too, has a wife. Altogether the 
ramifications of the Kendrick family are fairly extensive. 

Lodging as a paying guest with Gwladys, Eugene Mulcahy 
is at'^st amused and then intrigued by the series of family 
plots and countenplots that take shape before his eyes. 
When, however, Gwladys' husband is murdered he realises 
that things have got beyond a joke. 

Author of Carbon Monoxide.” 


THE GUN RUNNERS 

John Cfosbie 

What is the secret of Ka»Mpunda ? Terrence O’Shea, of 
the Cape Mounted Police, while on patrol in this wild, un» 
tamed corner of Ka£rland, has various experiences which 
arouse his suspicions while the authorities are w'orried at the 
activity of an unknown gang of gun runners. Terrence 
O’Shea stumbles upon a small lake where he discovers a young 
girl bathing and a b^g bearded giant who unceremoniously 
orders the policeman to take his departure. Making a pre* 
tence of departure, ^’Shea remains in the vicinity and falls 
into the hands of the gun runners, who set him adrift in an 
open boat. From this danger he is rescued by the young girl, 
Sally, who swims out to sea to save him and thereafter O’Shea 
forms an alliance with Sally and her father to outwit the 
tnfugglers. 
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THE SUPER<CINEMA MURDER 

L. A.'Knight 

A new cinema is la be opened in a provincial town. Before 
the official opening takes place, the film which is to be showp 
is viewed by the Watch Committee. During the showing of 
the film a councillor is murdered, and one of the dozen or 
so people present committed the murder. The author has 
played scrupulously fair. One of those present did act^lly 
commit the murder ! You may be sure of it. 

So you can indulge your powers of deduction to their 
utmost capacity and back your fancy. 

But you will get an added thrill out of the terrific sense of 
5train»‘i;Jjich pervades the book. 

No introduction is needed to this very popular miter of murder 
stories and thrillers such as " Kedbeard," " The Creeping Death,” 
” Deadman’s Bay,” " Man Hunt,” '' Death StandsNear,” etc. 

THE DIAMOND RACKET 

Norman Anthony 

The Illicit Diamond Buying racket on the diggings has 
developed to alarming proportions. Who controls the racket ? 
The authorities are particularly interested in the activities 
of the Welgedacht Syndicate and the beautiful young girl, 
Joan Somers, who Hashes about the fields in her blue sports 
car. All attempts to trap her have failed. Ned Manners, a 
big game hunter from the Congo, takes 1 hand and volunteers 
to assist the C.I.D. His search for adventure brings him in 
contact with the underworld of the diggings and the Rand, 
and he encounters many perilous situations in which the 
girl, Joan, plays a prominent prt. 
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DESERT REPRffiVE 

Francis A.* Waterhouse 

Here is one of the few original stories 4f the Foreign Legion. 

It starts with a dawn Eight after the pilot has left his best friend 
with a bullet hole in the back and his life blood slowly ebb* 
ing away. A broken’man, whose wife has been unfaithful to 
him and who has been betrayed by his best friend is fleeing 
frm justice. He flies blind through fog and ultimately 
crames, but escapes with his life. The news of his crash 
spreads: he is dead to the world and dead in his mind too. 
Furtively he makes his way to Marseilles and enlists in the 
Legion of the Damned. A highlyisensitive man of good ■ 
family he suffers torture in his early months of rapafaigning 
in the Atlas Mountains and the sumbaked sands ofuie Desert, 
he finds himself again and is re<born a new man. The author 
of this book, who has himself served in the Legion, gives an 
unusual twist to the plot which makes the book stand out as 
something new in Legion novels. 

By the author of'' Desert Destiny,” " Oasis,” ” Cafard, etc. 
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BAD END VALLEY 

W. B. Baflnerman 

What is the secret of Bad End Valley, and its strange 
inhabitants locked away from the outer world by the Arizona ' 
mountains i What fate has overtaken those who have gone 
to the valley to find that secret—and never come back? 
Danny Seaton, living in the place itself, had no more than 
an inkling as to the truth, but even that inkling is enoi^h 
to spell danger for him. The valley is a place of horror, 
dominated by the iron personality of its ruthless overlord, 

" King ” Carrick. 

With the murder of Danny’s grandfather, matters come 
to a heS^nd the aid of Domingo Santos is enlisted to clear 
up more than one mystery and to save an innocent man 
from hanging. How he does so, in the course of which he 
has to match his wits biilliontly against those of " King,” and 
the even more dangerous Cal B^ker, the professional gambler, 
makes a narrative that bristles with lightning movement, 
suspense and vitality. 

From the moment when the reader sets eyes on the sinister 
valley, until the terrible pursuit across the desert that resolves 
the ultimate mystery, he will find it hard to lay this book 
aside ; and the reappearance of Domingo Santos, the humow 
ous and surprising Mexican detective, who made his bow 
in W. B. Bannerman’s The Whispering Kiden, is in itself 
enough to ensure that the entertainment will not flag. 
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WEST OF THE SUNSET 

Dan* James 

Beset by a mysterious rustling syndicate which ran off herds 
*of cattle without leaving a trace, menaced by persistent 
murder guns in the dark, distracted by indecision between 
two beautiful girls of widely different characters, Ben Boston 
fought his battles as you like to see a man fight. This is a 
std^ of the real West as it still is over in that far land of 
incredible grandeur ‘midst the mountains, high mesas and 
sun«filled valleys, and it is written by one who was himself 
a cowpuncher and later a peace officer in that country of 
which he writes. 

KNIGHT OF THE NEVER-NEVER 

Peter Renwick 

The title of Peter Renwick's latest novel is a singularly 
appropriate one. Those who know Australia will visualise 
the " Never-Never ” as that vast expanse " outback " where 
the early pioneers struggled against drought, floods, bushfires, 
and other tribulations; this book will bring back memories 
to them. Those who do not know Australia have a rare treat 
in store. Again we meet Leatherface Lonergan, that incor¬ 
rigible, and yet whimsical rogue. 

Peter Renwick is in his most care-free vein, and those 
who have enjoyed tke earlier aiWentures of Leatherface Loner¬ 
gan will find that as " Knight of the Never-Never," the 
redoubtable bushman is more entertaining than ever. 

Another novel about the hero of Leatherface Lonergan Staines 
i Claim," and "Black Hogan Strikes Again" 
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MURDER AT MULBERRY TREE 
COTTAGE 

George Norsworthy 

When William Littlejohn first opened the wicket«gate of 
Mulberry Tree Cottage, one peaceful,'summer's evening, he 
little thought that a murder would be committed there within 
a few hours, and that he would take an important pa^in 
solving the mystery. " 

In Murder at Mulberry Tree Cottage George Norsworthy 
has written a story which will stir the reader’s imagination 
from the first pages, and his interest will be held until he 
finally td^ges the book. Littlejohn who, of his own volition, 
has led the life of a tramp for the last five years, is a philosopher 
in his own, unassuming way, As he hoes the borders and 
paths—in the absence of the indisposed gardener—he turns 
his attention to the psychological aspect of the case while 
the professional sleuths are ouilding up alternative cases 
against two suspects. 

By the author of " Casino,” " The Home*Party Mystery,” 
" Crime at the Villa Gloria,” “ The Hartness Millions," etc. 
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THE WOMAN IN WHITEHALL 

RowIandT Walker 

This, the author’s latest novel, tells tow, emhittered by 
fhe war deaths of her three brothers, Fraulein von Bahn 
became a secret agentj. And towards the end of 1917, her 
daring and resource, her fierce patriotism, her pre»war 
residence in England, coupled with her easy command of 
out^nguage, made her for a while, a very dangerous enemy 
to the Allied cause. 

Her landing from a U Boat on the East Coast one dark 
night, slipping through the lines of defence in the guise of 
a British War nurse, even nursing wounded Tommies in 
this country, dining with a brigade staff, posing ^-Mfl^oung 
lady aristocrat, and even using a British staff car to further 
her nefarious designs, read like a fairy tale. 

Her best work was done in London. 

Absolutely fearless in enemy territory, hourly expecting 
the same tragic fate as that of Mata Han, Sir Roger Casement, 
and Carl Lody, she sold matches in Whitehall, posed alters 
nately as a British nurse or a Salvation Army lassie, changing 
both her guise and her personality when hotly pressed. But 
she was never taken though she was present when one German 
cipher was arrested. 

Her escape from England, after collecting from the German 
key men the informiSion required by the High Command, 
was little less than a miracle. 


Author of " Death Flies High” 



I KNEW MRS. 14NG 

Glyn Barnett 

There were watciiing eyes m B(«xley*-’<urious eyes, vencx 
moos eyes, searching, probing, vryist all the time, underiying 
panions were ^treading a deepening shadow. 

Here is the inside story of the case that ruffled' the impen 
turhable Chief Inspector Grany>ort and wrecked certain 
romantic illusions of his handsome young assistant, D(;|r^tive 
Sergeant Landers. Here is something that will grip your 
imagination—maybe even distud> your conscience. Did you 
know Mrs. Lang. . . f 

D o^ou remetrAer " The CalltBox Murdery " Deadi Calls 
ThreejirMsy and “ Murder on Monday ” ? Well, here it 
something better still. 

SPANISH ADVENTURE 

« 

Jackson Bndd 

Jackson Budd's new book is the story of a man who through 
an infatu^ion £br a woman, entangles himself in a Continental 
political intrigue. He goes to Spain, blunders into a net of 
suspicion, is hunted by both sides, is caught, imprisoned and 
evoituaUy finds himself facing a firing squad. 

It is a fine, gripping tale, competen|Jy told, leading stead* 
lastly and inevitably to its climax. Not the teast attractive 
feature of it is the picture it; paints of ^Spain as she was on 
the dueshold of the war, and of th<^ grim weeks when the 
swerd was first unsheathed. 

.Author of "The Princely Quartet," “ ThreeVagabonds," 









